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Chicago 
458  Miles 


From  Kansas  City  via  Santa  Fe  Route.     Miles  shorter    >, 
distance  and  iniim  asurably  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  line.     Pullman  palace  and   tourist  sleepers  and 
free  reclining  chair  cars.     Dining  cars,  too. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
411  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    \ 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J. 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

_ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.SHARP,  Agt., 

78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buSet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ONE  MONTH'S  MEDICINE  AND 
TREATMENT  FREE 

To  all  beginning  a  course  of  Ireatment  either  in  person  or  by  letter  with  Drs.  Shores 
during  MAY,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  PERMANENT  CURE  FOR  CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS  AND  DEEP-SEATED  NERVOUS  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES.  This  special 
oiler  goes  into  effect  at  once  and  holds  good  to  all  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  during 
MAY.  Do  not  delay  if  you  want  the  FREE  MONTH  but  begin  your  treatment  at  once.  Write 
for  Symptom  Blanks  if  you  cannot  call  and  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer.  Consultation 
Free  either  in  jierson  or  by  letter. 


ONLY  10  DAYS  REMAIN 


This  Special  Offer  closes 
June  let  and  will  not  again 
be  renewed  or  extended. 
DONT  BE  LATE— Write 
today  if  you  cannot  call. 


April  17,  1900. 
Doctor  Shores,  City: 

Lear  Sir — I  have  great 
pleasure  ic  bearing  testi- 
m<  ny  to  the  value  of  your 
treatment  for  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  throat,  from  which 
I  have  suffered  for  several 
years.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  of  the 
so-called  cures  without  any 
permanent  good  results. 

I  commenced  your  treat- 
ment on  the  10th  of  March 
last,  and  now  I  am  entirely 
free  from  all  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  the  disease, 
and  believe  yovi  have  effected 
a  perfect  cure. 

Fearing  the  possibility  of 
a  relapse,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  treatment  for 
another  month,  although  I 
scarcely  think  it   necessary. 

With  very  many  thanks,  I 
remain,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  T.  MOORE. 
A.  T.  MOORE,  140  Third  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utali. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dyi- 
pepsla,  Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Kheumatism,  Jlalaria.  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dyeentry,  ParalysiP,  Rickets.  >cr()fula,  Consumption  in  the  first  s^taye.  Liver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseasf-s,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Dlst-ases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  oftice  or  by  letter. 

DRS.    SHORES    5t    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIMLISTS. 
HARAAON  5L0CK,  54  Ecisr  Second  South  St.  p-  o-  box  ,585. 

Entrance,  Poom  210.  Salt  LaUe  Citv,  lltnn. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.  ) 


$100  REWARD  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  posi- 
tive cure  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a 
constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
actiugupon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  tl)ereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  D-^l- 
lars  for  any  case  that  it  tails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 


Address, 


F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


.Sold  by  Druggists,  7oe. 


SILVER  BROS.  IROM  WORKS  CO. 

MACHIHE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
OiiUed  Wheek,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

aillflD  &  CORRUGflTB  FliOUl^  JHIltll  I?01lliS. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SAI.T  LAKE  CITY. 


EGGS 

From  Fancy  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens;  pure  "Ringlet"  strain,  high- 
est awards.  Best  flock  in  Utah. 
SPECilHL:  Until  the  busvseason, 
eggs  at  one-half  regular  prices.  Visit 
yards  or  send  for  circular.  Mrs.  F. 
Goddard, 
318  S.  W.  TempN  SI.  Salt  Lake  City. 


SAVE  YOUt^      And  when  you  get  a 
MONHV dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Z;iOIN'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 


_-^ ly  diuuuuL,  liuiii  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Lorenzo  SnoTV, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


CLEANLINESS    iS   NEXT    TO    GODLINESS. 

Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

^be  Salt  Xahe 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  »  • 


Ofifer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  J^ 


Private  Plunges 

and  tub  Baths.  «  •  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by    ail  the  Leading    Phys- 
icians oi  the  city. 
9    9    9 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bovrel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Our  building  and  oflSce  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  ■  Utah. 

G.  W.  HRP?VCY,  ri.  D., 

Superintendent. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

FRANCIS  M.  LYMAN. 


^nC  EN  and  women  of  middle  age.  In  the 
J  11^  Church,  remember  Francis  M. 
Lyman  and  John  Henry  Smith  just 
as  the  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  to  twenty  will 
remember  Matthias  F.  Cowley  and  Abraham 
0.  Woodruff.  The  latter  are  the  first  apos- 
tles of  your  time,  as  Francis  Marion  and  his 
companion  in  call  to  the  holy  apostleship  were 
the  first  to  the  young  people  of  1880. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  regard  contemporaries  with  the 
same  feelings  that  you  look  upon  older 
people?  However,  there  is  no  reason,  all 
other  qualifications  being  equal,  why  an 
apostle  called  in  our  own  day  from  our  own 
companions,  should  not  seem  as  great  to  us 
as  one  whose  call  to  that  holy  office  ante- 
dates our  recollection.  But  somehow,  age 
often  creates  the  difference;  the  men  of  our 
own  time  seem  more  human,  more  full  of  the 
same  qualities,  the  same  feelings,  that  we 
ourselves  possess  and  are  not  separated  by 
that  mystic  line  beyond  which  "distance 
lends  enchantment.)! 

The  young  may  well  love  and  respect 
Apostle  Lyman  for  his  age,  but  the  love  of 
his  contemporaries  for  him  arises  from  his 
intense  humanity — because  he  is  with  them 
and  of  them  and  for  them  and  very  like 
them;  and  so,  young  and  old,  the  denizens  on 
either  side  of  the  line  of  years,  reach  out  in 


trusting  confidence  to  him  as  a  man  of  God, 
a  man  among  men.  This  is  a  station  difficult 
to  occupy,  an  eminence  hard  to  hold,  a  posi- 
tion which  only  a  well-balanced  mind  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost  can  hope  to  main- 
tain successfully. 

Apostle  Lyman  is  pre-eminently  a 
teacher  and  an  organizer.  Having  success- 
fully passed  the  middle  age  of  life,  which  is 
the  testing-ground  of  character  and  strength, 
he  remains  full  of  that  spiritual  force  so 
necessary  in  impressing  the  Saints  in  matters 
both  spiritual  and  temporal;  and  with  it,  he 
carries  an  abundance  of  practicality  and 
common  sense  so  essential  in  battling  with 
the  problems  of  existence,  and  the  cold  busi- 
ness propositions  of  everyday  intercourse. 
He  is  active  and  energetic,  always  filling  a 
mission,  jovial,  full  of  quaint  epigrams,  kind 
but  not  easily  moved  to  tears;  a  stoic  con- 
cerning death,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a 
sweet  comfort  to  the  faithful.  As  a  judge 
between  men,  he  succeeds  not  only  in  giving 
satisfactory  decisions,  but  also  in  reconciling 
the  brethren.  His  ability  in  these  lines 
comes  more  from  the  impressions  of  the 
moment  than  from  any  special  study  of  the 
subject;  indeed,  his  motto  is:  <il  set  no 
stakes,  but  seek  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion.)) 

His  early  career  is  full  of  pioneer  incidents 
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and  frontier  activity.  He  was  born  at  the 
town  of  Goodhope,  McDonough  County,  Illi- 
nois, on  January  12,  1S40.  In  the  spring 
following,  the  family  removed  into  Iowa, 
then  to  Nauvoo  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and 
later,  in  1843,  to  Alquina,  Fayette  Co., 
Indiana,  returning  to  Nauvoo  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch,  in  1844. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Amasa  Mason  Lyman 
and  Louisa  Maria  Tanner,  to  whom  he  was 
sealed  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple  by  Presidents 
Brighara  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  in  January, 
1846. 

His  father  had  gone  west  with  the  pioneers, 
and  it  was  not  until  June  of  that  year  that 
he,  with  his  mother  and  three  other  children, 
all  in  care  of  his  grandfather,  John  Tanner, 
left  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Saints  at 
Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1848,  he  was 
baptized  in  the  Elk  Horn  by  his  father,  who 
also  confirmed  him.  He  was  only  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  but  on  the  journey  to  the  valley 
that  summer,  he  drove  a  yoke  of  cattle  and 
a  wagon  to  the  mountains,  arriving  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  the  19th  of  October.  Here  he 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  such  vocations 
and  sports  as  were  the  lot  of  the  children  of 
the  pioneers.  He  was  given  what  opportuni- 
ties there  were  for  education  during  this  time, 
which  added  slightly  to  the  store  of  meagre 
information  already  obtained  in  Winter  Quar- 
ters. His  father,  with  Elder  C.  C.  Rich,  pur- 
chased a  ranch  in  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
which  was  intended  as  a  temporary  home 
as  well  as  an  outfitting  point  for  the  gather- 
ing Saints;  and  so,  in  1851,  with  the  family, 
he  migrated  thither,  doing  a  man's  duty  in 
driving  loose  stock  the  whole  distance  from 
Utah. 

From  this  time  on,  for  several  years,  he 
was  employed  principallv  in  handling  animals 
and  in  freighting  between  Utah  and  Califor- 
nia, making  during  these  years  sixteen  trips 
over  the  deserts  between  the  two  places. 
He  attended  school  in  San  Bernardino  during 
the  winter  months,  and  also  found  time  to 


work  some  eighteen  months  at  the  joiner's 
trade  with  Thomas  W.  Whitaker.  He  was 
also  a  witness  to  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Salt  Lake  temple  in  April, 
1853. 

It  was  decided  in  the  spring  of  1857  that 
he  should  go  on  an  English  mission,  but  the 
Buchanan  war  prevented;  he  reached  Salt 
Lake  on  his  way,  but  was  then  delegated  to 
return  to  the  coast  and  move  his  father's 
family  to  the  valley,  all  the  missionaries  as 
well  as  the  colony  in  California  being  called 
to  Utah.  The  English  mission,  however,  was 
filled  three  years  later.  May  1,  1860,  at 
which  date  his  active  public  life  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  beginning,  although  previous 
to  this  time  he  had  been  ordained  an  Elder 
by  his  father  in  California  (1856);  had  ac- 
companied his  father's  exploring  party  to 
the  Colorado  (1858);  had  been  ordained  a 
Seventy  (Jan.  7,  1860)  in  Farmington,  whither 
he  removed  to  till  his  father's  farm  in  1859; 
and  was  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Literary  Association  of  Farmington,  in  the 
first  winter  months  of  1860. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  England,  he 
built  a  log  room  in  Beaver,  whither  he  re- 
moved his  wife,  Rhoda  Ann  Taylor,  to  whom 
he  was  married  November  18,  1857,  and  his 
one  child. 

On  his  way  East  he  visited  Kirtland,  and 
was  shown  through  the  temple  by  Martin 
Harris.  He  left  New  York  on  the  steamer 
Edinburgh,  and  while  we  have  him  on  the 
sea,  let  us  ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  back 
over  the  life  of  this  boy  of  twenty  years  and 
see  what  he  had  accomplished. 

What  an  astonishing  record  of  activity 
and  work!  Frontiersman  at  birth  and  baby- 
hood; pioneer,  teamster,  and  bull-whacker 
at  eight;  herdsman  and  cowboy  at  eleven^ 
learning  a  trade  at  thirteen;  plowing  the 
tracklesfc  deserts  as  a  leader  and  captain  at 
sixteen;  married  at  seventeen;  exploring 
the  wilds  of  Colorado  at  eighteen;  a  Seventy 
and  a  missionary  at  twenty;  with  farming, 
attending  school,  presiding  over  improvement 
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associations,  building  the  log  cabin  of  the 
pioneer,  as  incidents  thrown  here  and  there 
in  between. 

Landing  in  Liverpool  July  27,  1860,  his 
missionary  labors  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  he  was 
released,  and,  with  a  company  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  emigrants,  he  sailed  for 
America,  arriving  in  New  York  June  25, 
1862,  after  forty-two  tedious  days  on  the 
ocean.  He  was  appointed  second  counselor 
in  the  presidency  of  the  company,  but  two 
weeks  out,  he  was  compelled  to  take  entire 
charge.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany in  New  York,  and  took  them  safely  to 
Florence  where  they  arrived  early  in  July. 
Two  months  were  spent  there  and  on  the 
road,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober that  he  arrived  at  his  humble  log  cabin 
in  Beaver,  after  an  absence  of  over  two  years 
and  a  half. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
asked  by  President  Young  to  settle  in  Fill- 
more, Millard  County,  which  was  once  in- 
tended to  be  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 
He  removed  thither,  and  from  that  time  on 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  until  June 
1877,  he  became  a  leader  in  political,  church, 
business  and  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
that  county.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  can  be  named:  he  was  assistant 
assessor  of  United  States  Internal  Revenue ; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
militia  in  the  Pauvan  District  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years;  member  of  the  House  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Des- 
eret;  a  member  of  the  17th,  ISth,  22nd, 
and  23rd  sessions  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture; County  Clerk  and  Recorder;  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  Prosecuting  Attorney; 
when  the  Stake  was  organized,  March  9, 
1869,  he  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and 
was  later  set  apart  as  High  Councillor;  with 
his  father,  he  built,  owned,  and  operated  the 
0.  K.  Flouring  mills,  engaging  in  the  flour 
and  grain  trade  and  other  enterprises,  being 
also   secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  county 


co-operative  companies;  doing  also  the  most 
of  the  business  in  connection  with  the  land 
entries,  preemptions,  homesteads  and  town- 
sites  in  that  county.  It  was  while  residing 
here  that  he  received  to  wife,  October  4, 
1869,  Clara  Caroline  Callister. 

His  second  mission  to  England  was  also 
taken  while  his  home  was  in  Millard.  He 
left  Salt  Lake  on  October  20,  1873,  and  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  on  the  12th  day  of  No- 
vember. While  on  this  mission,  in  addition 
to  his  labors  in  England,  he  made  tours  of 
Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France.  With  a  company  of  three 
hundred  Saints  he  returned,  arriving  in  New 
York  September  26,  and  at  his  home  in 
Fillmore  on  the  llth  of  October. 

He  was  not  quiet  long,  for  in  1877,  after 
having  attended  the  dedication  of  the  St. 
George  temple,  in  April,  he  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  Tooele  Stake  which  was 
organized  June  24,  1877.  From  this  time  on 
for  three  years,  his  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  afl'airs  of  that  stake  and  county,  re- 
ligiously and  politically.  It  was  in  August  of 
the  year  following  that  he  was  elected 
County  Recorder,  and  also  Representative  to 
the  Legislature  from  Tooele  County.  The 
Liberal  Party  had  held  control  in  that  county 
since  1874,  but  in  1878,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  registration 
of  voters,  which  was  a  death  blow  to  the  so- 
called  (iTooele  Republic,"  and  to  the  methods 
which  had  enabled  the  Liberals  to  retain 
control  so  long.  By  corrupt  means,  a  small 
minority  had  conspired  to  control  the  county, 
and  in  doing  so  had  spent  in  four  years  the 
revenue  of  five,  a  balance  of  $5000,  and  left 
the  county  in  debt  $16,000  in  addition.  In 
the  August  election,  all  the  People's  Party 
candidates  were  elected,  but  the  Liberal 
officers  refused  to  count  the  votes  at  first, 
and  then  by  a  system  of  technicalities  at 
length  declared  the  People's  Party  candidates 
not  elected,  although  their  majority  averaged 
over  three  hundred  votes.  It  was  then  that 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  new  legislator. 
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Hon,  P.  M.  Lyman,  manifested  themselves;  a 
Botice  of  contest  was  promptly  given,  and 
proceedings  were  taken  before  the  District 
Court  to  compel  an  honest  count.  It  was 
not  until  the  29th  of  March  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, on  peremptory  order  of  the  court, 
the  case  then  having  been  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  the  officers  in  charge  declared 
the  correct  result  of  the  election,  which  gave 
the  offices  to  the  People's  candidates  who 
filed  their  bonds  and  entered  upon  their 
duties.  As  he  has  always  been,  so  in  this 
instance,he  became  a  terror  to  the  wrong-doer. 

In  August,  1880,  Elder  Lyman  with  a  com- 
pany made  a  tour  of  southern  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  it  was  while  away  on 
this  mission  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  at  the  General  Conference, 
October  10,  1880.  He  was  ordained  on  the 
27th  by  President  John  Taylor. 

From  that  time  on  he  has  been  completely 
devoted  to  Church  work.  His  travels  em- 
brace nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
the  West,  where  there  is  a  Church  organiza- 
tion. He  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Saints.  He  keeps  a  minute 
daily  record  of  his  travels,  and  his  journals, 
which  are  written  to  date  and  embrace  the 
whole  history  of  his  life,  are  frequently  con- 
sulted for  important  data  relating  to  individ- 
uals and  the  Church.  By  common  consent, 
he  is  the  keeper  of  the  genealogical  records 
of  his  father's  family,  and  as  such  carefully 
enters  every  important  item  relating  to 
marriages,  births  and  deaths  therein,  having 
a  prepared  blank  for  the  needed  information. 
In  this  respect,  he  is  an  example  which  some 
one  person  in  all  other  families,  large  or 
small,  would  do  well  to  emulate.  His  exten- 
sive and  continuous  labors  stamp  him  as  one 
of  the  energetic  men  of  the  Church,  a  minute 
man  in  very  deed. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1883 
that  Apostle  Lyman  filled  an  Indian  mission 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  President 
John  Taylor  on  November  17th,  in  the  year 
previous.     On  May  5  and  6,  he  attended  the 


Wasatch  conference  in  Heber  City  where  he 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
journey  eastward  to  the  Utes  in  Uintah. 
The  company  camped  in  Strawberiy  Valley, 
where  they  were  joined  by  others  from  San- 
pete who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
supplies  in  their  wagon  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  in  four  feet  of  snow.  As  a  guard, 
they  had  left  Indian  Nephi  by  the  wagon. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  goods, 
and  while  this  work  was  being  done  the  com- 
pany remained  on  Currant  Creek.  It  was 
while  thus  encamped  that  Apostle  Lyman 
took  his  gun  one  day,  and  went  to  a  moun- 
tain some  two  miles  distant. 

When  this  mission  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  President  Taylor  had  not  given  any 
definite  instructions  as  to  how  the  work  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  method  to  be 
pursued  was  not  clear  to  Brother  Lyman. 
He  had  also  asked  President  Woodruff  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve  how  to  proceed,  but  had 
not  received  any  detailed  counsel  that  left  his 
mind  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  right  course. 
He  had  been  told  that  he  was  personally  en- 
titled to  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  the 
spirit  of  his  mission.  Should  he  go  right  in 
among  the  Indians,  or  should  he  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  agents?  In  the  latter  course,  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  refused,  thus  leaving 
his  work  unaccomplished,  as-  was  the  case 
with  others  who  had  asked  permission  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  other  missions. 

Arriving  at  the  mountain,  these  thoughts 
were  employing  his  mind,  when  a  sudden  im- 
pulse caused  him  to  ascend  the  hill,  which 
towered  a  thousand  feet  above  the  table 
land  in  the  vicinity.  On  arriving  at  the  top, 
he  found  a  large  flat  stone  which  he  stood 
upon.  He  then  took  off  his  hat,  his  face 
turned  to  the  east  towards  the  field  of  his 
labors,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  poured  out 
his  soul  in  prayer  to  God.  «I  went  before 
the  Lord,  and  told  him  all  about  my  troubles; 
how  everything  seemed  against  us;  how  little 
I  knew  about  the  work;  how  I  had  learned 
that  the  agents  at  Uintah  and  Ouray  were 
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bitterly  opposed  to  the  Mormons  and  their 
doctrines;  and  then  asked  for  the  successful 
opening  of  the  mission  to  the  Lamanites  in 
that  region,  and  that  God  might  guide  me 
aright,  and  soften  the  hearts  of  the  agents 
with  favor  towards  us  and  our  cause." 

Just  as  he  kneeled  to  pray,  the  atmosphere 
having  been  perfectly  quiet  up  to  that 
moment,  a  wind  began  blowing  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  stronger  as  he  continued  his 
prayer,  until  at  the  close  of  the  half  hour  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  it  blew  with  the 
velocity  of  a  tempest,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  remain  in  his  position.  When  he 
finished  praying,  the  wind  as  suddenly  abated 
as  it  had  begun,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
camp.  He  felt  convinced  that  to  go  right  on 
with  his  mission,  visit  the  agents  and  the 
Indians  and  preach  to  them  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

This  ability  to  receive  impressions  of  ap- 
probation in  his  work  when  he  is  doing  right, 
is  strongly  developed  in  Apostle  Lyman.  In 
many  of  the  important  steps  of  his  life,  he 
has  been  approved  through  dreams  and  in- 
spirations, and  even  visits  of  men  of  God 
who  have  gone  before.  It  has  been  thus 
made  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  his  course 
is  approved  and  his  actions  upheld.  These 
visits  and  inspirations  have  been  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  him.  So  in  this  instance, 
while  he  saw  no  vision,  he  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea:  "Go  ahead,  you  are 
on  the  right  track."  He  felt  that  his  trou- 
bles and  obstacles  would  be  like  the  wind, 
perhaps  strong,  but  soon  over  with. 

And  so  it  occurred.  But  he  scarcely 
looked  for  such  a  terrible  personal  affliction 
as  was  soon  to  come  upon  him.  On  the  11th 
of  May,  he  engaged  with  the  men  in  lassoing 
some  wild  horses  that  had  been  brought  into 
camp.  He  was  an  expert  at  this  business^ 
and  could  lay  the  rope  around  the  front  feet 
of  the  animals  to  perfection,  often  taking 
ten  in  a  stretch  without  a  miss.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  camp  was  up  early, 
and  it  appeared  that  all  the  difficulties  which 


had  so  far  surrounded  them  were  at  length 
overcome.  He  was  sitting  on  a  camp  stool 
just  before  breakfast  and  reached  over  to 
pick  up  some  object,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pain  that 
could  be  imagined  in  his  left  side — it  was  a 
threatened  rupture.  It  was  so  severe  and 
agonizing  that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were 
given  up.  Everything  that  could  be  done 
was  done  to  relieve  him,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
They  had  no  medicines  of  any  kind;  one  of 
the  brethren  profferred  to  send  fifty  miles 
away  for  a  doctor,  but  Brother  Lyman  for- 
bade him,  saying  that  he  could  not  last  till 
the  arrival  of  a  physician.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  be  taken  back,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  move  him,  the  pain  was  so  tormenting. 
For  two  hours  he  remained  in  such  terrible 
agony  that  the  cold  sweat  stood  out  in  great 
beads  upon  his  face.  During  this  time  he 
says  that  every  good  act  of  his  life  passed 
before  him,  and  strange  to  say  not  an  evil 
thing  that  he  had  done  came  to  his  mind — 
nothing  but  good.  He  saw  himself  carried 
home  dead,  and  beheld  the  consternation  of 
his  family  at  his  death,  and  what  had  over- 
taken him.  During  all  this  time,  strange  to 
say,  neither  he  nor  his  companions,  although 
they  had  done  every  other  thing  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings,  had  once  thought  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  administration.  «It  never  once 
entered  my  mind,»  he  says,  "nor  did  the 
brethren  think  of  it.»  At  the  close  of  that 
time,  one  of  the  brethren  suggested  admin- 
istering to  him,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
No  sooner  were  the  hands  of  his  brethren 
lifted  from  his  head  than  the  pain  left  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come.  He  became  perfectly 
free,  and  had  thus  been  healed  by  the  power  of 
God  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  Elders. 
"Then,"  he  says,  «I  thought:  how  good  it  is 
to  only  be  free  from  pain!  It  is  the  greatest 
heaven  of  all.  And  yet  the  most  of  our 
lives  we  are  free,  but  scarcely  appreciate  it.)> 
He  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  was  able  to  proceed  on  the 
journey. 
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Up  to  this  time,  Satan  seemed  determined 
that  the  mission  should  not  be  opened  up. 
But  from  this  time  on,  the  trouble  was  over, 
the  way  was  clear,  everything  was  favorable, 
and  it  seemed  that  every  obstacle  was  re- 
moved without  hands.  Arriving  among  the 
Indians,  the  missionaries  were  received  with 
marked  kindness  by  both  the  Lamanites  and 
by  the  agents,  J.  J.  Critchlow  of  Uintah, 
and  J.  F.  Minness  of  Ouray.  Everybody  at- 
tended the  meetings.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  were  freely  taught  by  Elder 
Lyman  and  his  brethren,  and  by  Elder  Nephi 
who  was  surnamed  Lehi  by  Elder  Lyman. 
Chief  Tabby  also  preached,  together  with 
many  others  of  the  chief  Utes  who  were  firm 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  bore  powerful  and 
fearless  testimonies. 

Missionaries  were  selected,  sustained  and 
set  apart  at  a  conference  in  Ashley  on  the 
19  th  and  20th  of  May,  and  were  called  to 
continue  the  labors,  which  they  did  with 
much  spirit.  They  were:  Jeremiah  Hatch, 
Israel  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hatch,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Karren,  George  Glines,  and  Thomas  Bing- 
ham, Jr. 

The  Indians  were  largely  converted  and 
baptized,  and  both  chiefs  and  laymen  re- 
joiced in  the  word  of  God.  Tei.iporal  good 
was  also  accomplished.  The  missionaries 
found  an  old  chief  who  was  more  interested 
in  temporal  than  in  spiritual  affairs.  He  had 
arranged  a  canal  straight  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  his  land,  and  was  waiting  for  the 
water  to  mount  into  it  to  irrigate  his  posses- 
sions. The  missionaries  remonstrated  with 
him,  saying  that  water  would  not  run  up  hill. 
He  insisted,  however,  in  a  surly  manner  that 
the  «Mormonsii  made  it  run  up  hill.  It  was 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  only  appearances 
that  seemed  to  him  so,  and  that  water  ran 
only  down  hill.  They  told  him  how  it  could 
be  done,  whereupon  he  wished  them  to  do  the 
work.  They  asked  permission  from  the  agent 
to  build  a  canal  to  water  the  possessions  of 
the  old  chief,  which  was  gladly  granted. 
The  six  missionaries  set  to  work  upon  their 


task.  They  obtained  plows,  scrapers,  and 
horses,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  had  a 
canal  ready  which  proved  a  great  success  in 
watering  the  possessions  of  the  elated  chief. 
For  this  useful  labor,  the  missionaries  were 
afterwards  allowed  $1000,  which  was  paid 
them  by  Agent  Minness,and  which  they  divided 
among  them,  thus  receiving  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings. 

Apostle  Lyman  returned  to  Provo  from 
his  successful  mission  on  the  28th  of  May  of 
the  same  year. 

Francis  Marion  Lyman  is  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  the  Church.  His  position 
as  a  member  of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  as  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  the  General  Board  of 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, brings  him  in  direct  contact  with  the 
people,  young  and  old,  in  the  organized 
Stakes  of  Zion. 

His  nature  permits  no  offered  opportunity 
to  pass  unimproved,  to  associate  and  counsel 
with  the  community.  He  has  particular 
ability  in  the  line  of  counselor  among  the 
Saints.  His  bearing  and  conduct  impress  the 
people  favorably,  and  they  often  listen  to 
him  when  men  of  less  genius  in  these  lines 
would  be  spurned.  He  has  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  saying  unpleasant  things  in  a 
very  acceptable  way,  and,  further,  he  pos- 
sesses a  special  gift  of  reconciliation.  If 
men  who  are  enemies,  especially  in  a  public 
way,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  each  other  by 
Apostle  Lyman,  it  would  be  better  that  both 
should  retire  from  public  service,  for  they 
are  of  a  class  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
advancement,  should  never  be  leaders  among 
the  people.  Brother  Lyman  exemplifies  per- 
fectly the  seventh  beatitude:  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.»  He  is  naturally  an 
adjuster  of  difficulties,  and  hence,  in  very 
deed,  a  child  of  God.  He  takes  his  own 
methods,  however,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends  of  peace.  He  does  not  always  use 
mild  words  and  pleasant  persuasion.     He  is  a 
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fighter,  if  needs  be;  but  bis  skirmishes  are 
conducted  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  No  man  is  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  gentle  spirit  of  peace,  breathed  forth 
in  the  life  of  the  Master;  yet,  neither  is 
there  a  man  more  imbued  with  those  other 
qualities  of  the  Savior  which  could  justly 
cause  Him  to  exclaim:  «Thou  hypocrite,first 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearer  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye,»  or:  <iWoe 
unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 
Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?» 

A  striking  characteristic  of  Brother  Lyman 
is  his  ability  to  say  something  to  the  people, 
young  and  old,  who  meet  him.  It  is  a  delight 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  for  he  is  seemingly 
loath  to  let  you  go  until  he  has  given  expres- 
sion to  some  pointed  word  or  sentence  that 
will  cause  you  to  think.  He  always  has 
something  good  to  say,  and  usually  says  it, 
looking  you  straight  in  the  eyes.  These  ex- 
pressions are  mostly  agreeable,  but  some- 
times not  so  pleasant,  in  which  latter  case 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  oif  the  track  he 
sees  ahead.  A  cyclopedia  of  valuable  epi- 
grams would  be  these  seemingly  extempor- 
aneous sentences,  could  they  be  taken  as 
they  come  from  his  lips  to  various  persons. 
They  always  come  in  place  and  are  especially 
meant  for,  and  applicable  to,  the  person 
spoken  to;  as  if  he  could  discern  one's  needs 
and  circumstances. 

I  had  the  distinction  of  being  set  apart  by 
him  for  a  foreign  mission  some  years  ago,  and 
received  a  blessing  which  was  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  me,  and  to  my  wife  and 
family.  At  this  time,  I  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  company  of  missionaries 
to  our  fields  of  labor.  Being  totally  inex- 
perienced, I  ventured  to  ask,  «What,  Brother 
Lyman,  is  my  duty?i>  «Your  main  duty,"  was 
the  hurried  reply,  his  rather  small  but  pierc- 
ing, deep-set,  grey  eyes,  covered  with  heavy 
lashes,  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  «is  to  see 
that  none  of  them  are  lost.»  The  unexpected 


and  queer  answer  chagrined  me,  but  proved 
to  be  just  right,  as  was  fully  demonstrated 
before  we  were  all  packed  aboard  the  old 
Nevada. 

"How  old  are  you?»  he  said,  at  another 
time.  «Just  thirty-five  years.»  "Thirty-five,» 
he  repeated;  "you  have  just  ten  more  years 
to  work  hard  in,  and  you  ought  to  be  a-doing, 
for  after  that  you  will  begin  to  hang  back 
and  take  it  easy,  and  if  you  don't  do  more 
than  you  seem  to  be  now  doing,  you  may  not 
be  able  to  gratify  yourself." 

Meeting  him  once  on  a  train,  before  I  had 
any  idea  that  he  knew  me  well  enough  for 
recognition,  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  and 
said:  <iAre  you  extravagant?"  «No,  sir.)» 
••Good  thing  for  you,»  he  said,  and  went 
right  on. 

Brother  Lyman  is  as  fond  of  practical 
jokes  as  any  person  alive,  and  frequently 
shows  tact  in  this  species  of  amusement. 
One  day  while  he  resided  in  Millard,  he  in- 
sisted upon  dining  at  a  friend's  house.  «But,» 
said  his  friend,  «the  folks  are  not  prepared." 
"Well,  you  go  to  dinner,  do  you  not?"  said 
he,  «and  I'll  take  just  what  you  get."  It 
was  finally  agreed,  and  the  two  started  for 
dinner,  his  friend  having  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  result.  On  nearing  the  friend's  home, 
they  found  that  the  blinds  were  drawn,  there 
was  no  fire,  the  door  was  locked.  No  dinner, 
of  course.  «Did  your  wife  know  you  were 
coming  to  dinner?"  «Surely."  «And  this  is 
the  way  your  folks  treat  you?  You  ought  to 
reorganize  the  government  of  your  family," 
said  Lyman  twittingly.  "I'll  tell  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, «now  you  may  come  down  to  my  place 
and  I'll  show  you  how  I  am  treated."  They 
went,  and  upon  arrival  it  was  found  that 
Brother  Lyman  had  invited  his  friend's  family 
to  dinner.  They  were  all  there,  and  a  sump- 
tuous repast  awaited  the  company.  He  had 
taken  this  method  to  throw  his  friend  off 
his  guard. 

One  day  this  friend  had  occasion  to  visit 
him  during  dinner  hour.  He  came  to  the  door, 
knocked,  it  was  opened  by  one  of  the  family, 
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he  was  invited  in,  shown  a  seat,  took  it, 
and  asked  to  have  a  word  with  Brother  Ly- 
man. All  this  time,  Brother  Lyman  never 
looked  up  nor  said  a  word,  but  kept  on  eat- 
ing. His  friend  spoke  to  him,  but  he  ate  all 
the  more  earnestly,  without  saying  a  word. 
Relations  were  becoming  strained.  Suddenly 
Lyman  said  to  one  of  his  daughters:  «Getme 
the  Bible,  please.))  It  was  done.  «Turn  to 
Proverbs   25:   17,  and  show  it  to  Brother 

,))  he  continued.  The  friend  read:  «With- 

draw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbor's  house;  lest 
he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee.')  The 
friend  appreciated  the  situation  as  a  joke; 
then  there  were  greetings  and  hand-shak- 
ings such  as  only  Apostle  Lyman  can  give. 

When  he  was  a  local  leader  in  Tooele 
County,  some  government  official  sent  him  a 
request  to  answer  among  many  other  inquiries 
the  question:  Who  is  the  heaviest  sheep  owner 
in  your  county?  He  replied:  (tl  am;  1  weigh 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  other  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  upon  receipt  of  two 
dollars.))  The  official  replied  enclosing  two 
dollars,  saying  that  Lyman's  reply  was  dis- 
courteous and  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
that  amount  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  at 
the  same  time  enclosing  a  government 
voucher  to  be  signed  and  returned.  Lyman 
sent  a  private  receipt  and  returned  the 
voucher  unsigned. 

It  is  said  of  some  men  that  «they  are  easily 
approached.))     Of    Apostle   Lyman  one   may 


truly  say,  he  does  not  wait  to  be  approached. 
He  speaks  and  greets  you  first,  and  always 
has  a  word  to  say  that  it  is  well  to  think  of 
and  remember.  You  can't  help  but  like  him, 
even  though  he  tells  you  things  that  ought 
to  displease  you. 

No  man  is  more  spiritual- minded  than 
Apostle  Lyman.  I  think  he  stands  among 
the  first  in  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  in  this 
respect.  It  is  this  spirituality,  combined  with 
his  peculiar  tact,  judgment,  foresight,  and 
ability  to  read  the  feelings  of  men,  that 
enables  him  to  adjust  temporal  affairs  be- 
tween brethren  with  such  dispatch  and  satis- 
faction, and  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, turning  their  thoughts,  with  tears  of 
repentance,  to  God  and  His  Gospel. 

And  now,  if  Apostle  Lyman  could  speak  to 
all  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
what  would  he  say?    Something  in  this  vein: 

«Boys  and  girls,  be  pure  in  thoughts  and 
actions;  do  nothing  that  will  make  you  feel 
ashamed  to  face  any  good  person  in  the 
world.  This  course  will  make  you  free  and 
happy.  There  is  no  other  bondage  so  heavy 
as  the  bondage  of  sin;  no  other  freedom  so 
delightful  as  the  freedom  of  innocence  and 
purity.  Guard  your  good  name  and  your 
happiness  by  determining  to  be  free  from  sin; 
protect  your  innocence  by  thinking  pure 
thoughts;  shield  your  purity  by  noble  ac- 
tions.)) 

Edward  H.  Anderson. 


"THE  LUXURY  OF  DOING  GOOD." 


[The  following  article  is  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  competition  for  the 
((best  story  founded  on  fact,  not  to  exceed  three 
thousand  words."  The  condition  as  to  the  name 
of  the  author  being  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  was 
complied  with,  though  the  article  was  not  signed 
with  a  fictitious  name.  The  writer  is  Nephi 
Anderson,  Brigham  City.  There  are  still  to  be 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  the  «best  written 
narrative  of  incident,  anecdote  or  sketch  of 
eventful  experience;"  and  the  second  prize  for 
the  «best  story  founded  on  fact.»  These  two 
awards,  with  the  successful  articles,  will  appear 
in  the  next  two  issues  of  this  paper. — Editor.] 

/^^^TTO  sat  all  the  morning  by  the  kitchen 
^\J  stove  with  his  eyes  done  up  in  band- 
ages; and  as  he  couldnotsee  very  well 
through  poultices  and  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
he  did  some  thinking  to  himself.  There  was 
considerable  exhilarating  excitement  in  fight- 
ing while  it  was  in  progress,  but  afterwards 
— well,  there  wasn't  much  fun  in  having  to 
sit  at  home  tied  up  in  this  way.  He  was 
pretty  sore,  too.  He  had  got  the  worst  of  it 
this  time,  and  this  thought  did  not  add  balm 
to  his  black  and  aching  eyes. 

Otto  wondered  if  Jed  was  at  school.  No 
doubt  he  was  and  boasting  of  his  power  as  a 
fighter.  ((Well,  never  mind,»>  thought  Otto, 
"just  wait  until  I'm  around  again.I'll  show  him.» 

"Now,  then,"  said  his  mother  as  she  took  off 
the  bandages.  "Your  father  will  be  here  soon. 
You'd  better  run  and  wash  your  face  and  get 
ready  for  school  this  afternoon." 

Otto  was  glad  of  it.  He  washed  ofl'  the 
remnants  of  poultices,  then  took  a  peep  at 
himself  in  the  glass.  There  still  remained 
some  blue-colored  markings  on  each  side  of 
his  nose,  but  he  would  have  to  straighten  his 
face  the  best  he  could  and  go  to  school. 

So  Otto  trudged  to  school  with  his  book- 
sack  swinging  from  one  shoulder  and  a  small 
sack  of  flour  nicely  balanced  on  the  other.  It 
was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  The  Colum- 
bia school  had  for  some  years  past  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity 


of  doing  charitable  acts — giving  thanks  in  a 
practical  manner — by  bringing  to  school  con- 
tributions of  good  things  in  the  shape  of 
eatables,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Otto  marched  proudly  in  with  his  sack  of 
flour,  trying  not  to  think  of  his  black  eye. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jed  Wilson  up  by  the 
meeting  house  playing  marbles.  He,  seem- 
ingly, showed  no  signs  of  the  recent  battle. 

What  a  sight!  The  teacher  had  procured 
an  old  blackboard  and  made  a  platform  of  it 
up  by  his  desk.  On  it  were  stacks  of  good 
things.  A  great  pyramid  of  large,  cleanly- 
washed  potatoes  occupied  the  center  of  the 
board,  flanked  by  lesser  piles  of  apples,  car- 
rots, and  onions.  At  the  back,  like  soldiers 
standing  guard, were  two  rows  of  fruit  bottles, 
each  with  a  pear  on  the  lid.  Then  there  were 
a  great  many  packages  and  bundles  contain- 
ing sugar,  rice,  meat,  butter,  beans,  etc. 
One  girl  had  brought  a  plate  full  of  pies, 
another,  a  large  frosted  cake.  Tom  Smith 
had  brought  a  live  chicken  which  lodged  com- 
placently in  the  waste  basket  and  expressed  its 
thanks  by  laying  an  egg  in  it. 

The  teacher  had  covered  the  blackboards 
with  mottoes  in  colored  crayon.  Just  over 
the  table  was,  "'Tis  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," and  on  the  side  boards  were,  «The 
Lord  loveth  a  generous  giver,"  and  "Learn 
the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

Otto  placed  his  sack  with  many  others  by 
the  table,  then,  not  caring  to  go  out,  took  his 
seat  and  read  the  mottoes  on  the  boards.  Two 
of  them  he  thought  sounded  as  though  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  the  third 
he  remembered  was  from  the  speller,  credited 
to  one  Goldsmith. 

((Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good."  The 
teacher  had  tried  to  explain  it  when  they  had 
it  for  a  lesson,  but  it  hadn't  been  clear  to  Otto. 
The  word  luxury  to  him  suggested  a  large 
house  with  beautiful  rooms,  fine  carpets  on  the 
floors,  cushioned  chairs,  and  pie  for  dinner 
every  day;  and  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
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not  see  how  doing  good  could  be  a  luxury. 

Now  the  bell  rang  and  the  school  lined  up 
for  marching.  The  boys  grinned  at  Otto  and 
he  grinned  good-naturedly  back.  Jed  marched 
in  with  a  haughty,  conquering  air,  and  Otto 
hated  him  the  more  for  it. 

That  afternoon  there  was  a  short  program 
and  then  school  was  dismissed.  All  who 
wished  to  help  distribute  the  gifts  were  asked 
to  remain.  Most  of  the  children  did  so, 
among  them  Otto. 

The  teacher  had  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
were  the  names  of  ten  poor  people.  Ten 
sacks  were  procured,  and  into  each  sack  were 
put  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  and  apples. 
Each  sack  was  placed  by  a  desk  on  which 
was  placed  an  equal  division  of  the  packages. 
Then  a  company  was  formed.  One  of  the 
older  boys  or  girls  was  given  a  note  and 
appointed  leader.  A  heavy  sack  of  vegeta- 
bles was  then  loaded  into  an  e.xpress  wagon 
drawn  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  a  package  was 
given  to  each  one  of  the  company  to  carry. 
Away  they  went,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  while 
the  next  division  was  being  organized  and 
dispatched.  What  fun  it  was!  How  eager 
they  all  were  to  carry  some  article  and  to  take 
part  in  this  business  of  doing  good!  Otto 
got  the  spirit  of  it  and  was  as  eager  as  any 
to  do  something. 

<iMary  Wilson, »  read  the  teacher  from  his 
list.  «Who  can  go  there?»  Mrs.  Wilson. 
That  was  Jed's  mother,  and  they  lived  across 
the  creek  in  a  little  log  house.  It  was  a  good 
way  off  and  there  was  no  ready  response. 
Otto  thought  the  teacher  looked  squarely  at 
him  as  he  read  the  name.  Why  not  Jed  go? 
But  Jed  had  gone  home  long  ago. 

Then  something  began  to  work  in  Otto's 
mind.  It  began,  as  it  were,  afar  off  in  a 
story  about  a  boy  putting  hot  coals  on 
another  boy's  head.  Not  that  they  were 
real  coals;  but  it  was  all  connected  somehow 
with  something  in  the  Bible  that  the  Savior 
had  said,  meaning  that  the  best  way  to  pun- 
■  ish  an  enemy  was  to  do  some  good  act  to 
him.     i(Hot  Coalsii  had  been  an  interesting 


story,  but  Otto  at  the  time  he  had  read  it 
could  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Just 
then  the  mottoes  on  the  board  seemed  to 
become  jumbled  up  as  if  some  wizard  hand 
was  at  work  on  them,  and  the  letters  plainly 
rearranged  themselves  into  another  which 
read  vTry  It.» 

Instantly  Otto's  hand  went  up  and  he 
almost  shouted,  «ril  'go,  I'll  go  to  Widow 
Wilson's.  Where's  your  wagon,  Jimmie? 
Come  on  Jeanette,  an'  Joe,  an'  Hyrum,  an' 
Louie,  come  on!»  Otto  led  the  company  and 
it  took  just  three  minutes  to  get  ready  and 
be  off.  Pun?  Wasn't  it?  Only  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind — a  mild,  satisfying  sort  of  fun 
which  in  a  strange  way  took  a  hold  of  his 
heart  and  made  it  glad.  Otto  couldn't  de- 
scribe it.     Neither  can  I. 

They  crossed  the  bridge  and  soon  came 
up  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  house.  Jed  was  in  the 
yard,  but  as  he  saw  Otto  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd,  he  said  nothing  but  went  on  chopping 
at  his  sage  brush.  The  little  wagon  rolled 
up  to  the  door  and  Otto  knocked.  When  he 
opened  the  door  the  whole  troop  followed 
after  him  into  the  room.  There  was  stamp- 
ing of  feet  and  much  clatter,  but  when  they 
all  got  inside  they  grew  suddenly  silent. 

It  was  a  little  room  without  carpet  on  the 
floor  or  paper  on  the  walls.  And  oh,  how 
dirty  it  was!  The  stove  was  rusty;  the 
chairs — well,  everybody  could  see  that  Jed 
had  been  housekeeper,  for  there  lay  Mrs. 
Wilson  sick  in  bed. 

The  children  stood  in  a  group  somewhat 
awed.  Then  Otto  stepped  to  the  bed  and 
handed  his  note  to  the  woman. 

«What  is  it,  children?!)  she  asked.  «I  can 
not  read  this;  what  is  it?" 

Otto  unfolded  the  paper  and  read:  «Mrs. 
Wilson,  accept  this  small  Thanksgiving  offer- 
ing from  the  pupils  of  the  Columbia  School, 
with  greeting  and  best  wishes." 

«Put  the  things  on  the  table,»  said  Otto  to 
the  company,  and  they  pushed  aside  the 
soiled  dishes  to  make  room  for  the  packages. 
Then  he  dragged  in  the  sack  and  emptied  its 
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contents  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the 
rounder  apples  rolling  in  all  corners  of  the 
room. 

"The  sack  is  borrowed  and  '11  have  to  be 
brought  back,"  he  explained.  Then  seeing 
the  puzzled  look  on  the  woman's  face,  went 
on:  "These  are  some  things  from  our  school 
for  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  tomorrow. 
Here  are  carrots  an'  onions  to  put  in  the 
soup,  an'  here  is  the  meat  to  cook  the  soup 
from.)) 

The  woman  could  hardly  speak,  she  cried 
so.  At  this,  some  of  the  little  girls  cried 
also.  Of  course  such  a  big  boy  as  Otto 
didn't  cry.  0,  no;  he  simply  put  his  knuc- 
kles hurriedly  by  the  side  of  his  nose  and  felt 
of  that  sore  spot.  Just  then  he  wondered 
whether  walking  on  velvety  carpets  and  eat- 
ing mince  pie  for  dinner  every  day  could 
make  him  feel  happier. 

Some  of  the  smaller  children  now  went  out 
and  sped  away  back  to  the  school  house  to 
take  part  in  further  distributions.  Otto  and 
a  few  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  still  lin- 
gered. They  all  had  a  common  thought  that 
it  was  hardly  right  to  leave  the  sick  woman's 
house  in  such  a  state.  Otto  felt  of  the  stove 
and  found  it  nearly  cold.  The  wind  came 
forcibly  through  a  broken  window  pane. 

«It's  awful  cold  in  htre,  Mrs.  Wilson, »  said 
■Otto.     "Shan't  we  make  a  fire  for  you?" 

"Jeddie  'II  be  in  and  tend  it  in  a  minute. 
You  needn't  bother,))  said  she. 

«0,  it's  no  bother,))  answered  Otto. 

"Jimmie,  run  out  to  Jed  and  get  some 
wood,  and  you  girls  put  some  water  in  the 
teakettle  and  put  it  on  the  fire.))  Then  he 
whispered  something  to  the  girls,  who  nodded 
approvingly  and  went  right  to  work.  Soon  a 
fire  was  started  and  the  kettle  began  to  sing. 
Then  two  of  the  girls  stacked  the  dishes  in 
the  pan,  poured  the  hot  water  over  them  and 
were  soon  washing  and  wiping.  Another  girl 
found  a  broom,  and  after  Otto  and  Jimmie 
had  cleared  away  the  pile  of  vegetables  from 
the  floor,  it  was  swept  clean. 

Jed  was  still   chopping  wood  out  in   the 


yard.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  come  in. 
When  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  the  crowd 
coming  towards  the  house,  he  had  thought  it 
was  Otto  with  his  friends  come  to  take  ven- 
geance on  him.  He  had  been  prepared  for 
such  an  invasion,  but  now  he  was  completely 
disarmed.  Against  such  trespassers  he  had 
no  weapon,  and  even  his  tongue  must  remain 
silent.  He  wished  they  had  not  come  like 
that,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  mouth  had 
watered  for  one  of  those  rosy-cheeked  apples 
he  had  seen  Louie  bring  to  school.  He  saw 
the  smaller  children  scamper  off',  but  won- 
dered greatly  what  the  others  were  doing. 
Then,  as  he  could  find  no  more  excuses  to 
stay  away,  he  stacked  up  a  large  pile  of  wood 
on  his  arm,  and  marched  boldly  into  the 
house. 

Otto  was  never  braver  in  his  life.  He 
knew  that  he  had  his  old  enemy  completely 
under  his  control,  and  he  had  done  it  by  the 
use  of  those  strange  weapons,  coals  of  fire. 

Jed  threw  his  wood  into  the  box  behind  the 
stove  with  a  clatter  and  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Then  Otto  went  up  to  him  in  a  comical  man- 
ner and  said: 

«Look  here,  Jed  Wilson,  if  you  don't  sup- 
ply your  mother  with  wood  more  regularly 
than  this,  I'll  give  you  a  blacker  eye  than 
you  gave  me  the  other  day.)) 

Jed  looked  at  Otto  for  an  instant  to  see  if 
he  meant  it.  Then  the  two  boys  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  girls  also  joined. 
The  mother  didn't  quite  understand  matters, 
but  seeing  the  general  good  feeling,  smiled 
at  them  all  from  her  pillow. 

Otto  was  late  getting  home  that  afternoon 
and  he  had  to  explain  to  his  mother. 

•lYou  see,  I  had  to  go  to  Mrs.  Wilson's 
across  the  creek  and—)) 

"You  haven't  l)een  fighting  again,  have 
you  ?)) 

iiOh,  no,  mother — that  is,  not  with  fists. 
Say,  mother,  it's  funny  isn't  it,  what  luxury 
one  can  enjoy  without  being  rich?)) 

Hut  the  mother  did  not  quite  understand, 
and  she  didn't  have  the  time  then  to  question 
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him  further;  but  the  boy  understood.  He 
had  had  his  first  taste  of  real  luxury,  a  taste 
which,  it  might  as  well  be  said  here,  he  grati- 
fied quite  often  in  his  after  life. 


At  the  next  writingUesson'in  school,  Otto 
wrote  in  his  best  hand  at  the  top  of  his  copy- 
book: 

"Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.» 


THE    GOSPEL    MESSAGE    TO  INDIA. 


[In  the  absence,  this  number,  of  the  usual  chap- 
ter of  the  series  of  articles  entitled  nHistory  of  the 
Nations,"  we  give  place  to  the  following  interest- 
ing extracts  as  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Gospel  into  India  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
matter  is  furnished  us  by  Elder  A.  Milton  Musser, 
historian  of  the  Hindostan  mission,  and  is  taken 
■from  his  record.  The  narrative  tells  of  the  joint 
missionary  labors  of  the  late  Bishop  Samuel  A. 
Woolley  of  this  city  and  Elder  William  Fother- 
ingham  of  Beaver,  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
British  India;  and  in  the  record  referred  to,  it  was 
written  by  Elder  Woolley 's  own  hana. — Editor.] 

«yi  4^M  E  left  Calcutta  on  the  24th  day 
^jlll  of  August,  185.3,  and  after  a 
^''^^^^  journey  of  nineteen  days  in  the 
government  bullock  train  we  arrived  at 
■  Benares,  (distance  421  miles.)  Here  we  sold 
a  few  books,  had  some  talk  with  a  few,  found 
prejudice  strong.  Then  proceeded  on  in  the 
same  manner  (passing  Allahabad  and  Cawn- 
pore)  to  Belaspore  (twelve  days  on  the  march.) 
Here  we  found  Elder  William  Willes;  stopped 
nine  days,  then  proceeded  to  Meerut.  On  our 
arrival  there  we  went  to  work  to  get  a  public 
place  to  preach  in,  and  soon  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Meerut  hotel.  We  then  went  to  see 
Brigade  Major  Waterfield  to  get  the  notice 
of  our  lectures  put  into  the  order  book  so  as 
to  let  the  soldiers  know  of  our  meeting.  He 
said  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done,  but  said  he  would  write  to  Colonel  Hath- 
wait,  C.  B.,  in  temporary  command,  and  would 
answer  us  on  the  subject  the  same  afternoon. 
In  the  afternoon  the  letter  came,not  only  say- 


ing that  our  notice  would  not  be  put  into  the 
order  book,  but  that  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  lecture  in  the  hotel  nor  within  the  can- 
tonment. On  the  following  day  we  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  Colonel  Hathwait  to  get  the 
privilege  of  giving  one  lecture  in  the  hotel, 
but  were  promptly  refused  by  him  in  the  most 
uncouth  manner.  He  refeiTed  us  to  Briga- 
dier Scott,  C.  B.,  who  would  resume  command 
of  the  station  on  the  l-5th.  "But,"  said  he,. 
«I  can  assure  you  he  will  not  give  you  per- 
mission.)) 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October  we 
called  upon  General  Scott  to  see  if  he  would 
not  allow  us  to  lecture  within  the  canton- 
ment, but  all  in  vain.  He  said  the  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  (at  Calcutta)  had  writ- 
ten to  them  not  to  allow  us  to  preach  in  any 
military  cantonment  in  the  upper  provinces, 
and  he  was  bound  to  obey  orders.  We  then 
tried  for  a  house  outside,  but  all  our  trying 
proved  in  vain.  We  sold  a  number  of  books 
and  went  from  house  to  house,  but  all  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  true  plan  of  salvation.  During  our 
stay  here  we  had  1,000  of  the  «Only  Way  to 
be  Saved"  printed,  and  distributed  about  200 
of  them  through  this  station.  Quite  a  num- 
ber refused  to  accept  them  even  as  a  gift. 
We  could  not  raise  means  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  printing.  So  Elder  Woolley  gave  his 
watch  in  payment. 

After  toiling  in  this  manner  for  five  weeks 
without  the  least  success,  and  the  time  being 
more  than  expired  that  our  host  told  us  we 
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-could  stay  with  him,  we  thought  it  best  to 
leave.  So  on  the  10th  day  of  November  we 
left'in  the  bullock  train  for  Delhi,  where  we 
arrived  the  following  day.  After  spending 
some  two  days  in  trying  to  get  a  place  to 
live  in,  that  would  screen  us  from  the  hot  sun 
by  day  and  the  wind  by  night,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  small  room  in  an  old 
building. 


After  a  few  days'  toil,  living  on  bread  and 
water  and  going  from  house  to  house  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night,  we 
managed  to  get  a  hall  in  a  large  house  to 
preach  in  twice,  but  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dice that  existed  we  only  had  ten  or  iwelve 
in  attendance  either  time.  Not  being  able  to 
get  the  use  of  the  hall  longer,  we  appointed 
a  meeting  in  the  room  in  which  we  lived  and 
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had  two  meetings,  five  persons  at  one  and  four 
at  the  other,  and  even  these  we  went  out  and 
invited  in  after  the  hour  had  arrived.  The 
third  time  we  had  no  one.  We  remained  in 
this  place  nearly  five  weeks  in  all,  going  from 
house  to  house  distributing  tracts,  etc. 

From  there  we  went  to  Kurnool  where  we 
sold  one  set  of  books  and  pamphlets.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  we  got 
the  grant  of  a  house  in  the  cantonment  to 
preach  in,  but  were  prohibited  so  doing  by 
the  military  authorities.  After  considerable 
toil,  trouble,  and  walking  six  or  eight  miles 
before  breakfast  day  after  day,  and  coaxing 
and  begging,  we  obtained  an  enclosed  ver- 
andah outside  of  the  cantonment,  where  we 
preached  three  times,  first  to  twenty-three 
.  or  twenty- four,  and  at  last  to  eight  or  nine; 
we  appointed  another  meeting  but  only  one 
person  came.  We  then  hired  an  old  dilapi- 
dated house  in  another  part  of  the  station. 


but  to  no  effect  as  but  two  persons  came  to 
hear.  We  distributed  over  140  tracts,  sold 
a  few  of  our  standard  works,  and  spent  nearly 
six  weeks  in  this  station;  and  then  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner  (by  bullock  train)  to 
Cawnpoor.  Here  we  preached  once  to  nine 
or  ten  persons,  appointed  a  second  meeting 
(only  three  came,)  sold  a  few  of  our  standard 
works,  distributed  about  sixty  tracts  though 
most  of  the  people  refused  to  accept  them; 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Allahabad.  Here  it 
was  extremely  hot  and  dry  and  we  had  no 
place  to  stop.  We  were,  as  the  Savior  said, 
without  a  place  to  lay  our  heads,  so  we  had  a 
hard  time  of  it;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  we 
got  through  it  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  to  live  and  a  house  to  preach  in,  dis- 
tributed sixty  tracts  and  gave  notice  by  cir- 
culars, etc.,  of  our  intention  to  preach  there, 
but  all  to  no  effect,  as  not  one  soul  came  to 
hear  us. 
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We  remained  in  this  neighborhood  for  about 
two  weeks  then  proceeded  to  Calcutta  by 
bullock  train.  We  tried  to  get  a  house  to 
preach  in,  in  Benares,  but  could  not  short 
of  twenty  rupees,  so  our  stay  was  short, 
though  we  distributed  some  tracts. 

Being  thus  confronted  at  every  station,  and 
also  from  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  to 
us,  we  felt  justified  in  leaving  these  people  in 
the  hands  of  the  God  of  Israel,  praying  Him  to 
do  with  them  as  seemeth  good  in  His  sight, 
and  that  He  will  have  mercy  upon  them  yet, 
and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
in  some  way,  even  if  He  has  to  pour  out  some 
of  His  judgments  upon  them  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  before  Him. 

We  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  sixth  day  of 
March,  1854,  pretty  well  worn  out;  we  found 
all  in  good  health  and  spirits  and  we  were 
soon  renewed  in  body  again,  ready  for  further 
duties.  .S".  A.  Woolley, 

Of  the  Fourth  Quorum  of  Seventies. 


P.  S.— Brother  Wm.  Willes  had  been  in  all 
the  above-named  stations  and  preached  as 
long  as  they  would  go  to  hear  him.  The 
prejudice  had  become  very  strong  against  us 
as  a  people  before  we  went  there  at  all.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  could  not  get  more  to 
turn  out  to  hear  us.  Some  wished  to  come 
once  to  see  some  one  from  Deseret,  as  they 
said  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  we 
were  human  beings,  or  at  least  in  that  shape, 
their  curiosity  was  satisfied.  Others  again 
would  even  tear  up  a  paper  if  it  had  been 
written  over  by  one  of  us,  which  one  man  did 
do,  with  a  paper  that  had  our  names  to  it.  So, 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  preached 
to  before  by  Elder  Willes  and  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him,  and  would  not  come  to  hear 
us,  we  did  not  preach  to  them  nor  stop  in 
their  cities,  for  they  were  not  willing  to  keep 
us  any  longer;  and  we  felt  justified  in  taking 
the  course  above-named. 

S.  A.  W. 


MY  FIRST  BEAR. 


«Y1<j^«^  HEN  I  was  about  seventeen  or 
CILIl  eighteen  years  old  I  started  one 
^^  afternoon  to  go  and  watch  a 
«lick.»  A  «lick»  is  a  spring  of  brackish 
water  which  deer  frequent  in  the  summer 
time  to  lick  and  drink  the  saline  waters. 
While  on  my  way.  I  espied  a  bear — the  first 
one  I  had  ever  met.  Every  hair  on  my  head 
seemed  to  stand  upright;  but  I  squatted  down, 
rested  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  on  the  side  of  a 
tree,  took  a  steady  aim  and  fired.  Such  a 
roar  as  followed  I  had  never  heard  my  gun 
make;  the  report  seemed  to  echo  from  hill  to 
hill  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  hear  some- 
thing running  in  all  directions,  though  I 
could  see  nothing.     Soon  all  was  silent,  ex- 


cept for  three  or  four  groans  which  I  heard 
and  knew  must  be  from  the  bear.  I  was 
fearful  that  if  any  more  were  in  hearing  they 
would  come  in  haste  and  I  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  hugged  to  death  or  torn  to 
pieces.  So  after  reloading  my  gun  I  stood 
for  a  time  in  fear  of  the  onset;  but  at  last, 
hearing  and  seeing  nothing,  1  cautiously  ven- 
tured up  to  where  the  bear  had  stood.  I 
saw  that  if  hit,  the  ball  had  passed  through 
the  body  and  lodged  in  a  beech  tree,  and  the 
leaves  and  earth  were  torn  up  as  he  ran  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Following  in  the  di- 
rection he  had  taken,  I  saw  five  or  six  spotted 
fawns  with  tails  up  at  play.  This  took  my 
attention  and  1  tried  for  some  time  to  get  one. 
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but  they  were  a  little  too  old  and  I  failed  in 
my  attempt. 

By  this  time  it  was  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  found  Mr.  Bear  stone  dead.  I  skinned 
him  and  cut  off  one  of   the   fore  paws  and 


took  it  home  as  a  trophy.  An  old  bear 
hunter  told  me  afterwards  that  whenever  I 
heard  a  bear  groan  not  to  be  afraid,  for  then 
it  was  that  the  breath  was  leaving  the  ani- 
mal's body.  H.  W.  Bigler. 


MARCUS  KING,  MORMON. 

CHAPTER   VI. 


/W»0.\IETIMES  as  early  as  July  the  Wa- 
\t^  satch  Mountains  are  clothed  in  an 
Indian  summer  cloud,  thin  and  blue, 
making  an  idyl-land  of  the  deep  ravines,  the 
towering  crags,  the  pine-clad  recesses,  and 
the  bold  promontories.  Such  was  that  after- 
noon when  Marcus  leading  little  Ida  Dixon 
by  the  hand  walked  up  the  hillside  to  get  a 
better  view.  From  the  bold,  rugged  out- 
lines of  the  near  mountains  his  eye  followed 
their  trend  northward  to  where  they  seemed 
to  sink  lower  and  lower,  and  the  gray  veiling 
became  thicker,  until  at  last  the  blue  sky  and 
the  smoke-covered  earth  blended. 

Little  Ida  ran  hither  and  thither  hunting 
for  the  few  wild  flowers  which  sometimes  were 
found  in  the  shaded  protection  of  the  sages; 
but  his  eyes  were  on  the  mountains.  Never 
before  had  nature  so  entered  his  soul  or  com- 
muned so  plainly  with  him.  The  cabins  of 
the  settlement  were  hidden  behind  a  hill,  so 
that  whichever  way  he  looked  not  a  sign  of 
human  habitation  or  human  workmanship 
could  be  seen.  He  was  utterly  alone,  save 
the  little  child  that  toddled  beside  him. 

Marcus  was  now  well,  and  quite  strong. 
The  face  was  no  longer  pale,  but  browned  by 
the  sharp  wind  and  sun.  He  certainly  had 
changed  much  since  he  had  left  Hungerton; 
and  that  difference  was  as  marked  as  the 
difference  between  the  gentle,  grass-covered 


hills  of  his  native  state  and  the  element-beaten 
mountains  before  him. 

From  out  some  lonely  recess  of  the  hills 
came  the  mournful  notes  of  the  wild  pigeon. 
Who,  being  alone  in  the  hills,  and  hearing 
those  indescribably  penetrating  cadences 
echoing  from  some  unseen  source,  has  not 
sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  felt  as  though 
he  could  stay  there  forever!  And  if,  per- 
chance the  emotions  within  swelled  and  over- 
flowed in  tears,  those  tears  were  not  of  joy, 
neither  of  sorrow,  but  of  some  strange  fasci- 
nating emotion  that  stirred  the  soul  to  its 
depths! 

Little  Ida  also  sat  on  the  ground,  but  she 
had  no  deeper  concern  than  to  arrange  her 
flowers.  They  both  sat  on  the  hillside  and 
the  creek  of  clear  water  tumbled  over 
its  rocky  bed  in  the  ravine  below.  Pres- 
ently a  cow  came  down  the  path  along 
the  stream,  and  following  came  Janet  Har- 
mon. She  carried  her  sunbonnet  in  her 
hand  regardless  of  the  hot  sun.  Her  dress 
was  of  many  times  washed  and  patched  calico, 
her  shoes  were  ragged. 

Marcus  shouted  to  her  from  the  hillside 
and  she  paused  and  looked  up. 

«Wait  a  moment,  Janet,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,»  he  said. 

«I  must  take  the  cow  home." 

"You're  not  in  a  great  hurry,  are  you?)) 
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«No — but — »  and  the  girl  looked  down  at 
her  shoes  and  dress.     Marcus  saw  the  act. 

((Then  let  the  cow  feed  on  that  grass  by 
the  creek.     I  want  to  talk  to  somebody." 

((You  have  Ida.» 

((Come,  here's  a  green  bank.  Ida  is  busy 
with  her  flowers — Janet,  don't  be  uneasy  about 
how  you  look  in  your  costume.  We  under- 
stand each  other.  We  understand  our  con- 
ditions, and  we  know  that  we  are  the  same 
beings  whether  we  are  in  silks  and  broad- 
cloths or  in  rags.  What  difference  can  a 
piece  of  cloth  make  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
a  man  or  a  woman?)) 

((You  are  right,))  she  said.  "I  am  foolish  to 
care  about  such  things,  but  habit  and  a  life 
training  are  not  easy  to  change.)) 

Willows  lined  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
they  sat  in  their  shade.  Ida  neglected  her 
flowers  and  began  weaving  a  necklace  of  wire- 
grass.  Janet  threw  off  her  sunbonnet  and 
Marcus  fanned  his  face  with  his  old  straw 
hat.  The  creek  splashed  musically  by  and  the 
cow  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

((What  did  you  want  to  say  to  me?))  Janet 
asked,  after  the  pause  had  been  long  enough. 

((0,  I  just  wanted  to  talk  to  someone.  To 
think  to  one's  self  doesn't  give  the  satisfac- 
tion that  talking  does.  These  wild  mountains, 
the  hazy  air,  and  all  that  seems  to  afl'ect  me 
today.     Janet,  this  is  wonderful,  isn't  it?" 

((What,  the  scenery?)) 

((No;  I  mean  our  life  here,  our  history  for 
the  past  year.  Think  of  it!  I  a  college  edu- 
cated man,  a  respected  minister  and  preacher, 
and  now  here!  You,  whose  life  seemed  to  be 
opening  up  so  gloriously,  to  be  surrounded  by 
wealth  and  culture,  ease  and  comfort,  and 
now  you  are  here  also,  living  in  a  log  house 
with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  mud  floor,  subsisting 
on  the  scantiest  and  coarsest  of  food,  and 
thinking  a  rice  pudding  altogether  too  good 
to  eat  yourself!" 

Remember,  Janet's  hair  was  red;  her  cheeks 
were  of  the  same  color  now. 

(d  wonder  if  we  have  made  a  mistake, 
Janet.)) 


She  looked  him  in  the  face  to  see  if  he 
meant  it.     (d  haven't,))  she  said. 

((No;  neither  of  us  has.  This  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  worth  it  all.  We  have  had  many 
testimonies,  and  I  can  see  more  clearly  every 
day  the  true  meaning  of  life.  Mormonism  is 
in  close  touch  with  nature.  We  Mormons  are 
pretty  well  nature's  children.)) 

((Yes,  until  we  can  get  some  factories 
started,))  said  Janet,  looking  at  a  great  rend 
in  her  shoe. 

((I  don't  mean  that  at  all,))  he  laughed.  ((I 
mean  that  there  is  a  strikingly  close  relation- 
ship between  Mormonism  and  the  known  laws 
of  nature,  and  also  I  see  now  that  we  as  God's 
children  must  learn  a  great  many  lessons  in 
nature's  school.  In  this  school  God  is  the 
Master.  Whatever  God  provides  is  true  re- 
ligion, and  true  religion  is  Mormonism.)) 

((I've  thought  of  the  same  things,))  said 
Janet,  as  she  reached  up  and  pulled  down  a  wil- 
low. ((Who  would  ever  have  dreamed  two 
years  ago  that  I  should  spin  yarn,  knit 
stockings,  sew  carpet  rags,  wash,  bake, 
(though  I  haven't  done  much  baking  lately) 
scrub,  drive  cows,  milk,  churn,  and  delight  in 
buttermilk — but  now  that's  my  life  as  though 
I  had  been  born  and  raised  to  it.» 

The  cow  was  out  of  sight  now  and  Janet 
arose  to  look  for  it.  Ida  lay  asleep  on  the 
grass.  Marcus  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and 
they  went  down  the  road.  Soon  the  settle- 
ment came  into  view.  The  sun  was  low  in 
the  west.  A  covered  wagon  left  a  trail  of 
dust  through  the  street.  The  voices  of  play- 
ing children  came  to  them  through  the  still 
afternoon  air. 

((You  must  remember,))  said  he,  ((that  we 
are  pioneers.  Here,  if  any  place  on  the  globe, 
is  the  primeval  earth.  We  are  the  beginners. 
Everything  around  us  is  glaringly  new.  We 
find  no  ancient  marks  of  ancestry,  no  shrines 
made  sacred  by  centuries  of  human  experi- 
ences. Here  are  no  crumbling  walls  over- 
grown with  ivy.)) 

((Here  is  nothing  except  that  which  we 
make  with  our  own  hands.)) 
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«You  put  it  exact.  If  we  want  grass,  we 
must  sow  it  and  then  water  it.  If  we  want 
a  tree,  we  must  plant  it.  If  we  want  a  house, 
we  must  build  it.  But,  Janet,  we  are  empire 
founders.     There  will  be  some  glory  in  that.» 

<(After  we  are  dead.» 

«l'es;  certainly;  perhaps  it  will  be  a  long 
time  after  also;  but  ours  is  a  quick  age  and 
who  can  tell  even  what  one  hundred  years 
will  bring  !i> 

They  turned  into  the  street.  The  cow  had 
already  found  the  corral. 

((Do  you  see  that  pile  of  logs?i)  asked  Mar- 
cus, pointing  to  the  side  of  the  road.  «Well, 
that's  my  lot  and  I'm  going  to  start  on  a  house 
tomorrow." 

«A  good  location,"  said  she. 

A  horseman  came  galloping  toward  them. 
In  his  hurried  ride  he  passed  them  before  they 
recognized  that  it  was  a  young  man  of  the 
settlement.  He  reined  in  his  horse,  rode  back 
and  said: 

«Have  you  heard  the  news?» 

((What  news,  Ted?)i 

((Why,  about  the  army.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  sent  an  army  to  Utah 
to  straighten  us  out.»> 

((Impossible — it  must  be  a  mistake. » 

((No;  the  soldiers  are  on  the  road  already." 
•     ((But  what  have  we  done?" 

((Done?  Well,  ask  Dad.  He  was  in  Nau- 
voo,"  and  the  young  man  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  went  on  to  tell  the  news. 

((I  must  hurry  home  to  Mother,"  said  Janet 
nervously;  and  when  Marcus  set  little  Ida 
down  in  the  road  and  took  Janet's  hand  to 
say  goodnight  he  looked  into  her  timid  face. 

((Do  not  fear,  Janet;"  he  meant  to  speak 
some  reassuring  word  but  he  could  find 
nothing  better  than:  ((I  shall  come  over  to- 
night.    Take  care  of  Mother." 

The  man  whom  Marcus  had  engaged  to  help 
him  build  his  house  came  next  morning  with 
his  ax  and  saw. 

((I  did  not  expect  you,  Brother  Wood,"  said 
Marcus.  "We'll  have  no  need  for  houses  if 
an  army  is  coming  to  kill  us  off.» 


Brother  Wood  was  a  frontiersman.  He  had 
been  through  most  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Church.  He  had  built  for  himself  two  houses 
in  Missouri,  one  in  Illinois,  and  a  number  at 
the  temporary  stopping  places  across  the 
Plains;  and  now  there  were  three  of  his  own 
building  in  the  settlement.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert at  constructing  log  houses,  and  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  stopped  in  his  work  because  some 
soldiers  were  reported  to  be  on  the  march  to 
Utah. 

((Never  you  fear.  Brother  King,"  said  he  as 
he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  gray  beard. 
((I've  seen  lots  of  soldiers  before,  and  I  don't 
count  much  on  these  no  how.  I  heard  Brother 
Brigham  say  that  if  our  enemies  would  leave 
us  alone  for  ten  years,  we'd  ask  no  odds  of 
'em.  It's  ten  years  ago  since  he  said  that. 
I  think  Brother  Brigham  '11  tend  to  these  fel- 
lers.    Are  you  ready  to  go  to  work?» 

((Well,  yes;  but  you  see  I  thought  I'd  wait 
and  see  how  it  turned  out,  but  if  you  say  so, 
I'm  with  you.» 

So  that  morning  Marcus  King's  inheritance 
in  the  land  of  Zion  had  a  beginning.  The  stones 
for  the  corners  were  leveled,  and  the  first 
round  of  logs  laid  on  them.  It  was  to  be  a 
two-roomed  house,  of  good  proportions  with 
a  (dean-to"  at  the  back. 

((I've  been  wonderin'  all  morning,"  said  the 
master  mechanic,  ((what  you're  wanting  with 
such  a  tony  house  as  this,  but  now  I  see. 
You're  going  to  get  married." 

((0,  no;  you're  mistaken,  Brother  Wood.  I 
haven't  been  thinking  of  that  at  all.» 

((That's  what  all  young  fellers  say;  but  you 
can't  fool  me.  Janet's  a  might  fine  young 
woman,  even  if  she  has  red  hair.)> 

((But  you  are  really  mistaken  about  that.» 

((Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  not 
going  to  marry  Janet  Harmon ?» 

<(I  have  no  such  intentions  at  present." 

((Then  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  you're  actin' 
pretty  foolish  in  sparking  the  gal;"  and  the 
speaker  went  on  with  his  sawing. 

((Is  the  impression  out  that  Janet  and  I  are 
keeping  company,  Brother  Wood?" 
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«0,  I  don't  know  what  other  people  think. 
But  I've  got  ears  and  eyes,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
young  man,  that  if  you  don't  marry  Janet, 
there'll  be  a  good  heart  broken — why  don't 
you  get  married,  anyway?  There's  no  sense 
in  a  young  feller  like  you  going  around  single, 
when  there's  a  dozen  girls  right  here  in  this 
settlement  just  aching  to  get  you.»> 

Marcus  laughed  at  that,  but  after  all  he 
could  not  help  thinking  about  the  man's  re- 
marks about  Janet.  Of  course  he  could  marry 
her,  he  liked  her  well  enough,  but  there  was 
Alice,  and  his  vow,  or  prophecy,  whatever  he 
might  call  it.  It  seemed  to  stand  as  a  bar 
between  him  and  any  other  woman.  If  he 
had  been  unwise  towards  Janet,  it  would 
cease,  and  in  the  future  he  would  be  more 
careful.  Janet  had  had  trouble  enough  al- 
ready, and  so  had  he— he  could  sympathize 
with  her. 

***** 

History  has  dealt  fully  with  the  events  in 
Utah  during  that  period  when  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  marched  into  her  peaceful 
settlements  to  put  down  an  imaginary  revolt, 
and  this  personal  narrative  will  not  to  any 
extent  dwell  on  those  scenes.  Some  time  a 
great  poet  will  find  ample  material  for  his 
songs  in  the  scenes  of  those  days.  Some  day 
a  great  writer  will  find  all  he  needs  in  the 
heart  histories  of  those  trying  hours. 

When  the  people  had  decided  to  defend 
themselves,  there  were  hurried  preparations 
in  all  the  settlements  north  and  south.  Old 
muskets,  swords  and  pistols  were  brought  out 
and  cleaned.  Those  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  drilled  the  awkward  squads 
of  farmers.  Marcus  would  have  gone  to  Echo 
canyon,  but  it  was  decided  that  John  Dixon 
would  be  better  able  to  stand  the  hardships 
of  the  winter,  so  Marcus  stayed  at  home.  It 
is  well  known  how  the  troops  wintered  in  the 
bleak  mountains,  and  that  in  the  spring  they 
came  marching  into  Salt  Lake  valley;  how 
when  they  entered  the  villages,  they  found 
them  deserted;  and  how,  after  quartering  in 
the  territory  for  some  time,  they  marched 


back  again  to  the  more  bloody  fields  of  the 
South. 

It  was  no  great  trial  to  Marcus  to  move 
south.  It  was  far  worse  for  some  who  had 
large  families  and  who  had  only  got  a  short 
rest,  as  it  were,  from  their  wanderings. 
Janet's  mother  cried  when  she  left  her  little 
cabin. 

«1  thought  I  might  have  laid  my  bones  down 
in  peace,"  she  sobbed. 

But  there  were  no  great  hardships  in  that 
excursion  south,  and  when  they  all  came  back 
again  in  July  and  began  to  occupy  and  work 
as  usual,  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  out 
that  had  done  them  good.  With  new  energy 
they  digged  and  built,  planted  and  harvested, 
and  God  smiled  in  favor  upon  them  and  they 
prospered  in  the  land  as  never  before. 

The  settlement  where  Marcus  King  located 
soon  extended  its  borders  and  received  the 
name  of  Hemla.  Other  streets  were  added 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  main  one, 
then  cross  streets  were  surveyed,  cutting  the 
place  into  square  blocks.  New  settlers  kept 
coming  in,  and  more  land  was  broken  and 
planted.  The  water  ditches  were  enlarged 
and  extended.  Then  a  store  was  built  where 
general  merchandise  was  to  be  had,  hauled 
from  the  Missouri  River  by  wagons.  Prices 
were  high,  it  may  be  believed. 

The  winter  following  the  move,  Marcus 
had  taught  school  in  Hemla.  Two  depart- 
ments were  organized.  One,  a  primary  over 
which  Janet  Harmon  presided,  and  the  more 
advanced  was  in  charge  of  Marcus.  Marcus 
invited  all  who  desired  to  attend,  and  many 
married  people  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  their  limited  store  of  book 
learning.  In  the  evening  he  taught  an  ad- 
vanced class.  This  work,  and  especially  the 
evening  classes,  broughi  Marcus  somewhat 
back  to  his  former  atmosphere,  with  the 
great  difference  in  his  favor  of  knowing  that 
what  he  was  teaching  was  the  truth  and 
having  the  blessed  assurance  of  a  satisfied 
conscience,  and  of  doing  a  noble  work  in  the 
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community.  The  lack  of  books  and  the 
scarcity  of  aids  in  teaching  taxed  the  in- 
structors to  the  utmost,  but  when  spring  came, 
and  all  who  could  work  must,  all  agreed  that 
the  winter  had  been  spent  most  profitably. 
Janet,  however,  continued  to  meet  with  her 
flock  of  children  and  give  them  a  daily  les- 
son on  the  blackboard  in  the  school  house. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  early  .May,  the 
people  of  Hemla  were  unusually  active. 
President  Brigham  Young  with  some  of  the 
leading  brethren  were  coming  to  hold  meet- 
ing that  day.  It  was  a  habit  of  the  great 
leader  to  travel  from  settlement  to  settle- 
ment among  the  people,  setting  the  Church 
in  order,  organizing  quorums,  laying  out 
townsites,  selecting  sites  for  tabernacles  and 
temples,  and  planning  irrigation  canals.  His 
visits  were  always  hailed  with  delight, 
and  early  that  morning  the  children  of 
Hemla  had  been  to  the  hills  to  gather  the 
few  early  flowers  with  which  to  decorate 
themselves.  The  old  bowery  from  last  year 
had  been  repaired  the  day  before. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  president's  carriage 
was  seen  coming  down  the  road,  and  soon  the 
children  took  their  position  in  two  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  As  he  rode  through, 
he  smiled  and  bowed  to  them,  and  they  waved 
their  flowers.  The  meeting  soon  began  to 
gather  under  the  dry  bowery  by  the  side  of 
the  meeting  house.  The  plank  benches  were 
hard,  and  without  any  backs,  but  many  of 
the  older  people  came  early  to  get  a  seat  in 
front. 

Marcus  had  met  the  president  a  number  of 
times,  and  now  as  Brother  Brigham  walked 
up  to  the  stand  he  met  Marcus.     He  stopped 
and  chatted  with  the  young  man  for  a  few 
moments.     Then  they  all  sang: 
"0  ye  mountains  high. 
Where  the  clear  blue  sky 
Arches  over  the  vales  of  the  free." 

The  president  talked  to  them  about  the 
recent  trials  which  the  Church  had  been 
called  to  pass  through;  said  that  it  had  al- 
ready proved  a  great  blessing  to  them;   they 


could  now  look  forward  to  a  steady  growth 
both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs;  and 
gave  much  other  good  advice.  Some  other 
speakers  followed  and  the  meeting  closed  for 
noon. 

In  the  afternoon  the  president  occupied 
nearly  all  the  time- 
Marcus  had  never  heard  such  a  sermon. 
It  was  not  a  rhetorically,  or  logically  ar- 
ranged sermon,  but  it  thrilled  him.  He  got 
a  striking  example  of  one  who  speaks,  not  as 
the  Pharisees,  but  as  one  having  authority. 
Towards  its  close  the  president  said: 
«Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  your  ward 
has  been  in  a  somewhat  disorganized  condi- 
tion; and  as  it  is,  you  are  laboring  under  dis- 
advantages. You  are  now  large  enough  to 
have  a  full  ward  organization  and  we  intend 
this  afternoon  to  present  to  you  the  name  of 
a  man  to'.be  your  bishop.  He  can  then  choose 
his  counselors  and  they  can  set  everything 
in  running  order.  Brother  Thomas  here  has 
been  presiding  temporarily  and  he  has  done 
his  duty  as  far  as  I  can  find  out.  My  mind 
has  been  free  and  open  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Spirit  as  to  whom  I  should  name  as 
your  bishop.  Until  I  walked  up  to  this  stand 
this  afternoon  I  was  in  doubt,  but  now  I 
know." 

At  such  news,  the  congregation  naturally 
became  extremely  attentive  and  expectant. 
Some  had  thought  that  a  bishop  would  be 
presented  to  the  meeting,  but  who  they  could 
not  tell.  Half  a  dozen  names  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  among  them  Elder  Thomas,  who 
had  presided  thus  far;  but  he  was  a  very 
«slow»  man  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would 
be  named. 

((Brother  Marcus  King,»  said  the  presi- 
dent,)" will  you  please  come  to  the  stand?" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  voices  as  Marcus 
strode  up  to  the  platform.  Marcus  himself 
had  no  clear  idea  of  what  was  coming. 

"This  is  the  man  the  Spirit  has  told  me  to 
name  as  your  bishop.  Brother  King,  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  it;"  and  the  president  sat 
down,  leaving  Marcus  to  face  the  meeting. 
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The  audience  became  a  blur  to  him.  His 
head  seemed  to  reel  for  an  instant.  The 
suddenness  of  the'situation  had  nearly  stunned 
him.     He  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  said: 

(•Brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  as  great  a 
surprise  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  My  own  feel- 
ings cry  <no,  no,>  but  duty  tells  me  I  have  no 
right  to  say  that.  I  am  willing  to  try  any- 
thing that  God  or  His  servants  may  call  me 
to,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord.  Amen.» 

He  sat  down,  and  the  president  arose. 

«A11  who  favor  Brother  King  as  your  bish- 
op and  will  support  him  with  your  faith, 
your  prayers,  and  your  works,  make  it  mani- 
fest by  raising  the  right  hand." 


Every  hand  went  up. 

«And  now,»  continued  the  president, 
"there  is  another  thing.  I  understand  that 
Brother  King  is  not  a  married  man.  It  is 
hardly  the  proper  thing  for  your  bishop  to 
set  you  such  a  bad  example,  and  Brother 
King,))  turning  around  to  him,  "I  charge  you 
to  get  a  wife,  or  two  if  you  like,  as  soon  as 
possible.)) 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  as  friends 
shook  his  hand,  Marcus  saw  Janet  glide 
quietly  past  him  and  away.  She  trembled 
visibly  and  her  face  was  white. 

Nepki  Anderson. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 
X.— PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


y^^^NE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met  in 
^j\/  Sunday  School  work  is  the  almost 
universal  want  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  students.  This  want  is  felt  most 
seriously  in  the  intermediate  grade;  and  in- 
deed in  the  theological  classes,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  not  careful  preparation.  In  many 
instances  no  effort  whatever  is  made  to 
assign  any  preparation  to  the  students,  and 
consequently  the  Sabbath  School  hour  is 
really  the  only  time  devoted  to  the  religious 
thought  and  subject  matter  connected  with 
the  lesson.  "If  students  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  prepare  their  lessons,"  is  a  remark 
common  everywhere  among  Sunday  School 
workers.  Preparation  is  the  surest  way  of 
creating  interest,  and  it  is  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  interest  on  the  part  of  students;  in- 
terest lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  dis- 
cipline of  the  Sabbath  School. 

There  are  reasons  why  little  preparatory 
work  is  done  outside  the  school  room,  and 


perhaps  if  these  reasons  were  understood, 
the  want  of  preparation  might  be  overcome, 
at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

What  then  are  these  reasons? 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  himself  should 
be  prepared  two  or  three  lessons  in  advance 
to  make  the  students  feel  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  study  and  research 
outside  the  school.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  teacher  merely  to  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  lesson  in  advance  of  the  recitation. 
He  must  himself  be  so  well  prepared  in  his 
work  that  by  his  spirit  and  enthusiasm  hie 
can  create  pleasant  and  eager  anticipations 
in  the  minds  of  the  students.  The  first  means, 
then,  to  induce  students  to  prepare  the  les- 
son in  advance,  is  for  the  teacher  himself  to 
have  a  number  of  lessons  prepared.  Read- 
ing over  the  lesson  is  not  a  preparation. 
There  are  always  historical,  geographical  and 
doctrinal  matters  so  related  to  the  main  sub- 
ject in  hand  that  an  intelligent  knowledge 
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of  these  allied  subjects  creates  a  spirit  of 
investigation  and  research  in  the  minds  of 
the  students. 

In  the  second  place,  the  student  should  be 
prepared  for  his  preparation.  In  other  words, 
the  teacher,  before  it  is  time  to  dismiss  the 
recitation,  should  give  out  some  idea  of 
what  the  next  lesson  will  be;  show  its  import- 
ance and  awaken  within  the  students  not 
only  feelings  of  curiosity  but  a  real  desire  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  teacher  should 
tell  his  class  just  enough  to  awaken  their  in- 
terest; he  has  not  satisfied  them,  indeed  he 
has  given  them  just  enough  to  create  an 
appetite  for  what  they  ought  to  know  con- 
cerning the  coming  lesson.  The  students 
have  broken  and  indistinct  thoughts  in  their 
minds;  they  have  unsatisfied  desires  aroused 
by  the  few  things  the  teacher  has  told,  by 
the  hints  thrown  out,  by  their  natural  curi- 
osity. To  complete  these  fragments  it  is 
necessary  to  look  up  the  subject  matter  on 
the  student's  own  account,  and  the  chances 
are  he  will  go  straight  away  from  his  class 
to  the  books  he  has  at  home  to  satisfy  him- 
self about  the  things  he  has  received  only  in 
part.  He  goes  to  his  library — but  you  say 
he  has  no  library;  and  that  brings  me  to  a 
third  reason  why  students  lack  preparation 
in  their  Sunday  School  work. 

Every  home  should  have  some  books  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  in  hand.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  Church  works  should  be  there. 
Students  of  the  Old  Testament  should  have 
Josephus;  in  addition  to  this  author  they 
might  also  have  Milman's  History  of  the 
Jews,  or  some  other  valuable  Jewish  history 
from  which  they  can  glean  a  great  deal  of 
historical  information  and  many  explanations 
and  views  upon  the  points  considered.  If 
they  are  students  of  the  New  Testament  they 
might  read  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  they  might 
select  some  biography  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Teachers  should  take  pains  to  select  a  num- 
ber of  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  teacher  should  see  that  the 
members  of  his  class,  so  far  as  they  possibly 


can,  have  these  books.  History  is  a  great 
adjunct  to  theological  study,  for  the  religion 
of  ancient  Israel  was  given  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people.  It  was  their  religion,  not  ours. 
It  was  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  their 
lives,  and  we  should  know  all  we  can  of 
those  lives.  Then  there  are  geographical 
treatises.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  would 
be  Thompson's  Land  and  the  Book.  A  Bible 
dictionary  is  valuable.  Smith's  is  an  excel- 
lent work.  Kitto  has  published  a  very  valu- 
able one.  If  the  sources  of  history  and 
geography  as  well  as  doctrine  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  teacher,  he  can  point  them  out 
to  the  students. 

The  fault  in  the  advanced  work  of  the 
Sunday  School  is  found  in  the  strong  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  to  follow  the  work 
in  a  chronological  order,  and  take  up  the  suc- 
cession of  events.  The  Sunday  School  hour 
hardly  permits  of  this,  since  the  time  is  so 
limited.  Our  Sunday  Schools  will  accomplish 
more  perfectly  their  purpose  when  each 
Sabbath  day  can  be  devoted  to  a  subject  and 
the  teacher  can  illumine  that  subject  by 
asking  the  students  to  read  certain  pages 
from  this  book  and  certain  chapters  from 
another,  and  if  the  teacher  indicates  specif- 
ically what  should  be  read  on  the  given  sub- 
ject, and  the  students  make  a  note  of  it,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a 
general  disposition  to  examine  carefully  their 
subject  and  look  into  all  of  its  details.  In 
this  way  the  order  of  events  and  a  great  deal 
of  historical  matter  and  collateral  reading 
will  be  so  taken  up  as  to  relieve  the  teacher 
of  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  spaces  in 
history,  geography  and  illustrations  between 
on.  jdbject  and  another.  The  student  will 
supply  the  unity  and  the  relationship  of  all 
the  subjects  treated  during  the  year  by  his 
own  independent  reading  and  investigation. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  must  let  the  students 
into  his  (the  teacher's)  life.  Let  the  teacher 
bring  one  or  two  of  his  own  excellent  books 
for  collateral  reading.  Let  him  read  a  sketch 
here  and  a  verse  there.     Show  the  books  to 
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the  students;  praise  their  virtues;  tell  of 
their  great  helpfulness,  and  make  the  stu- 
dents think  that  such  books  are  necessary 
for  successful  work,  and  that  a  home  is  not 
complete  without  them.  It  is  unsatisfactory 
to  ask  the  students  to  read  the  next  chapter 
as  a  preparation  and  then  close  the  book. 
Let  the  teacher  first  indicate  what  the  next 
chapter  contains.  Let  the  students  know 
where  they  can  find  explanations  and  com- 
mentaries and  suggestions,  and  after  a  while 
preparation  for  Sunday  School  work  will 
become  one  of  the  most  pleasant  duties  of 
the  week.  The  recitation  should  not  be  con- 
tinued till  the  last  moment  of  time.  The 
teacher  should  always  be  careful  to  reserve 
a  few  minutes  in  which  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  lesson  of  the  following  Sunday.  Set 
five  minutes  'apart  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
students  will  then  feel  that  there  is  an  inter- 
esting relationship  between  one  Sabbath  and 
another.  This  is  important  because  the  prep- 
aration for  the  future  is  likely  to  make  the 
memories  of  the  past  more  lasting,  so  that  a 
preparation  means  not  only  the  ability  to  re- 
cite better  the  coming  Sunday,  but  it  means 
also  a  better  retention  of  what  was  said  and 
done  the  past  Sabbath. 

Some  wise  discrimination  should  be  made 
in  the  character  of  the  preparation  suitable 
for'different  classes.  In  the  theological  class, 
collateral  studies  in  history,  geography  and 
doctrine  taken  from  the  Church  or  other 
standard  works  should  be  given.  In  the  in- 
termediate grade,  illustrations  will  always  be 
found  helpful.  Illustrations  which  enlarge 
the  subject  can  be  found  in  incidents  of  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Reference 
to  these  incidents  should  be  given  and  enough 
be  said  of  them  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  students.  In  the  primary  classes 
stories  are  told  chiefly  from  the  Bible.     Only 


a  few  of  the  most  important  Bible  stories  can 
be  given  by  the  teacher;  time  will  not  allow 
him  to  dwell  upon  all  the  beautiful  stories  of 
Holy  Writ.  He  simply  selects  the  guiding 
and  influential  ones,  but  he  may  ask  the  stu- 
dents to  tell  him  the  following  Sunday  the 
stories  relating  to  this  or  that  incident,  or 
any  incident  that  is  akin  to  the  main  subject. 
He  may  refer  to  some  beautiful  story  in 
Holy  Writ;  he  may  praise  its  lessons  and  ex- 
cite wonder  and  admiration  in  the  minds  of 
the  little  ones,  who,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
read  it  themselves,  will  probably  insist  that 
their  parents  read  or  explain  it  to  them. 
Very  soon  the  little  ones  will  learn  to  tell 
Bible  stories  for  themselves,  and  when  the 
parents  have  told  these  stories,  the  children 
will  always  be  glad  to  repeat  them  in  Sunday 
School,  and  also  repeat  the  stories  given  in 
Sunday  School  to  their  parents.  Thus  they 
not  only  learn  the  new  things  that  have 
come  to  them  by  way  of  suggestion,  but  they 
keep  more  permanently  the  old  ideas  which 
the  teachers  have  imparted.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  preparations  have  a  double 
purpose  to  perform.  They  not  only  fix  more 
firmly  in  the  memory  what  has  already  been 
learned,  but  the  new  things  and  coming  les- 
sons are  made  more  easy,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  pleasurable  by  reason  of  the  thoughts 
and  anticipations  that  carry  the  students  on 
to  study  and  research. 

The  Sunday  School  can  not  cover  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  theological  work,  and  at 
best  it  can  but  lead  men  into  new  paths  and 
open  new  fields  for  investigation  and  create 
self-activity  in  their  minds.  It  will  always 
pay  a  teacher  to  work  for  these  preparations, 
because  the  student's  investigation  in  time 
will  bring  to  him  helpful  thoughts  and  new 
and  interesting  suggestions. 

J.  M.  Tanner. 
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PRAY  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  OVERCOME  TEMPTATION. 

♦O'N  the  prayer  of  the  brother  of  Jared  to 
II    the  Lord,  recorded  on  page  576  of  the 
Book  of  Ether  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  prophet  used  this  language: 

Because  of  the  fall,  our  natures  have  become 
evil  continually.  Nevertheless,  oh  Lord,  thou 
hast  given  us  a  commandment  that  we  must  call 
upon  thee,  that  from  thee  we  may  receive  ac- 
cording to  our  desires. 

The  fall  that  was  here  referred  to  by  the 
brother  of  Jared,  took  place  when  Adam  and 
Eve  disobeyed  the  command  of  God  and  par- 
took of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  driven 
out  of  Eden.  Through  that  act  the  natures 
of  man  and  his  posterity  became,  as  the 
prophet  said,  subject  to  evil  continually.  This 
being  the  condition  of  mankind,  this  state  of 
existence  became  a  probation  or  state  of 
trial.  Man  was  subjected  to  influences  of 
such  a  character  that  it  required  great 
strength  to  resist  and  overcome  them.  In 
and  of  himself,  without  heavenly  aid,  he  could 
not  hope  to  overcome  them. 

The  Gospel  has  been  revealed  to  save  man 
from  all  the  consequences  of  the  fall.  Its 
principles  when  obeyed,  lift  men  near  to 
heaven.  They  make  men  and  women  angelic. 
If  the  angels  and  heavenly  beings  had  not 
obeyed  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  they 
would  not  be  what  they  are.  Mankind  by 
obeying  these  principles  and  applying  them 
in  their  lives  will  be  lifted  to  the  society  of 
heavenly  beings.  While  here  in  this  proba- 
tion, we  have  to  struggle  to  overcome  our 
fallen  natures,  and  to  bring  them  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  holy  principles  which  we  call  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  requires  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  all  human  beings  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  Satan  who  appeals  to  us 
and  tries  to  obtain  power  over  us  through  our 
fallen  natures. 

The  children  of  men  are  tempted  in  various 


directions.  Some  have  greater  strength  than 
others,  but  all  are  so  imperfect  that  they  have 
temptations  of  some  kind  to  resist  and  over- 
come. The  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
was  an  exception  in  this  respect.  He  was 
without  sin,  and  although  tempted,  he  did  not 
sin  nor  yield  to  temptation. 

There  are  some  natures  who  have  a  hatred 
of  falsehood.  They  would  consider  the  tell- 
ing of  a  lie  a  very  base  act.  There  are  others 
who  look  upon  stealing  as  very  degrading, 
and  who  would  consider  a  thief  as  a  most  dis- 
honorable person.  There  are  others  who  have 
no  temptation  to  be  drunkards,and  still  others 
who  look  upon  seduction,  or  the  taking  the 
virtue  of  one  of  the  other  sex,  as  a  great 
crime.  Yet  these  men  who  view  lying,  steal- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  unvirtuous  conduct  as 
low  and  degrading,  may  be  guilty  of  other 
weaknesses  and  sins  which  they  yield  to  be- 
cause of  their  weakness  in  that  direction. 
Lying  and  stealing  are  apt  to  go  together. 
One  who  is  guilty  of  thieving  is  apt  to  be  a 
liar,  for  stealing  drags  down  the  moral  tone, 
as  also  does  lying;  and  all  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  life  are  aware  that  the  drunkard 
will  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  he  is  reduced 
in  his  circumstances,  both  lie  and  steal. 

There  is  a  large  class,  however,  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  who  despise  the  liar  and 
the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  but  who  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  gratifying  their  lusts  with 
the  other  sex.  Many  of  these  on  the  sur- 
face pass  for  honorable  men,  but  underneath 
they  are  corrupt.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
men  who  would  like  the  world  to  think  them 
honorable,  to  take  advantage  of  their  neigh- 
bor when  they  can  do  so  without  violating 
the  law,  or  doing  what  the  business  world 
would  call  dishonest.  Many  people  think  in 
trading  or  selling  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  im- 
pose an  inferior  article  upon  a  purchaser. 
They  defend  such  conduct  by  saying:  the  pur- 
chaser has  his  own  eyes,  and  should  be  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  animal 
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or  article  he  is  buying.  In  this  way  men 
frequently  sell  horses,  cows,  and  other  prop- 
erty which  they  know  are  unsound  or  of  less 
value  than  they  represent.  And  so  in  mer- 
chandise, the  seller  of  goods  would  consider 
himself  a  simpleton  if  he  were  to  tell  his  cus- 
tomers all  he  knows  about  the  goods  he  is 
selling. 

Now,  our  object  in  calling  attention  to  these 
things  is  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  the  great  necessity  of  seeking  aid 
from  God  through  His  Gospel,  to  overcome 
these  evil  propensities  and  this  evil  nature 
which  we  have  inherited.  Satan  tries  to  get 
power  over  mankind  through  their  appetites 
and  these  evil  inclinations  that  they  have  in- 
herited. 

No  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  a  liar. 

No  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  a  thief,  or 
take  advantage  in  any  way  of  his  neighbor. 

No  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  a  drunkard. 

No  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  guilty  of 
wrong  to  the  other  sex;  they  should  be  vir- 
tuous and  pure. 

We  might  go  on  and  mention  many  more 
evils,  but  these  are  prominent  and  too  com- 
mon. They  should  not  be  among  us,  for  in 
the  Gospel  is  to  be  found  the  cure  for  all  these 
evils.  The  Lord  has  promised  to  give  us 
strength  to  overcome  them,  and  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  is  tempted  in  any  direction 


more  than  another,  should  be  especially  dili- 
gent in  seeking  strength  from  the  Lord  to 
overcome  that  propensity.  All  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  placing  themselves  in  posi- 
tions where  they  will  be  tempted  to  yield  to 
the  particular  weakness  which  they  know 
they  have.  For  instance:  one  who  has  a 
weakness  for  intoxicants  should  carefully 
shun  all  society  and  places  where  he  may  be 
tempted  to  drink;  a  man  that  is  tempted  to 
be  dishonest,  to  covet,  or  to  take  means  that 
belongs  to  others,  should  not  place  himself  in 
circumstances  where  he  will  have  to  spend 
more  thanhe  earns.  Many  men  become  thieves 
by  living  ahead  of  their  income.  They  bor- 
row here  and  there,  exhaust  their  credit,  and 
then  take  the  means  which  belongs  to  their 
employer  and  spend  it  as  their  own.  Expos- 
ure follows,  and  then,  as  we  read  so  often  in 
the  papers,  they  are  disgraced,  their  families 
ruined,  and  they  are  sent  to  prison.  The  man 
that  is  extravagant  and  spends  more  than  he 
earns,  is  sure  to  fall  into  trouble  if  he  does 
not  repent. 

We  would  like  our  little  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  to  take  these  thoughts  to  heart. 
Make  up  your  minds  never  to  tell  an  untruth. 
Resist  that  temptation,  also  the  temptation 
to  take  that  which  is  not  your  own,  which  is 
stealing,  and  everything  else  that  is  of  an  evil 
character.     With  God's  help  you  can  do  this. 
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THE   BEST    FOUNDATION    FOR     AMERICAN     EX- 
PLORATION  AND   RESEARCH. 

"^^  T  this  writing,  an  expedition  sent  out 
/♦I    under   the   auspices  of  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  at  Provo  to  explore 
certain  portions  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, with  a  view  to  obtaining  further  exter- 
nal  evidence  of  the   truth  of  the   Book  of 


Mormon,  is  about  to  pass  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  enter  upon  the  soil 
of  Mexico.  How  long  the  explorers  expect 
to  be  in  reaching  the  point  where  their  re- 
searches will  begin,  and  where  they  hope  to 
locate  some  of  the  ruined  cities  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  record,  cannot  now  be  stated. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  suggest  adateat 
which  news  of  their  success  may  be  awaited. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


They  have  undertaken  a  journey  which  is 
beset  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
the  overcoming  of  these  will  require  their 
utmost  energy  and  patience,  as  well  as  the 
continued  special  blessing  of  the  Lord. 
Theirs  is  an  almost  untrodden  field  of  en- 
deavor, and,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  a  peril- 
ous one.  But  whether  or  not  they  succeed 
in  all  their  hopes  and  expectations,  or  any  of 
them — of  one  thing  they  may  be  sure:  the 
good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  at  home  will  be  continually 
offered  in  their  behalf;  and  the  expedition 
being  undertaken  in  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
under  proper  authority,  its  members  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  favor  and  preservation 
which  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  His  serv- 
ants. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  divinity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  record  itself  bears 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  its  truth- 
fulness. No  one  can  read  it  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  without  being  impressed  with  it. 
As  a  child,  I  remember  hearing  the  remark 
from  one  who,  having  been  given  a  copy  of 
the  book,  had  read  it  through  almost  with- 
out interruption:  «A  good  man  would  not 
have  put  forth  such  a  book  unless  it  were 
true,  and  a  bad  man  could  not  have  done  it.» 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  book.  It  carries 
its  own  testimony  to  every  prayerful  heart. 

But  while  this  may  answer  for  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  con- 
vincing to  skeptics  and  unbelievers.  Those 
who  are  hostile  to  it  will  not  only  scoff  at  its 
claim  to  divinity,  they  will  also  tell  all  man- 
ner of  falsehoods  concerning  it.  Perhaps  no 
amount  of  external  evidence,  no  matter  how 
strongly  corroborative  it  may  be,  would 
satisfy  such  minds.  The  results  of  the  effort 
to  convince  such  people  would  not  be  worth 
the  pains.  And  yet  there  is  a  duty. to  man- 
kind which  we  as  a  Church  cannot  leave  un- 
fulfilled. If  we  can  for  them  reconcile 
science  with  religion,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it, 
and  thus  leave  without  excuse  those  who  are 
willing   to   accept  science   as   the  basis  of 


belief  and  reject  everything  that  runs  coun- 
ter to  it.  Revelation  has  already  made 
many  things  clear  that  have  puzzled  the 
most  highly  educated  people.  There  is  really 
no  conflict  between  true  science  and  true 
religion.  Truth  cannot  be  opposed  to  itself — 
it  is  truth  wherever  it  is  found.  And  so 
those  who  have  a  foundation  in  revealed  and 
therefore  undefiled  truth,  have  the  advantage 
of,  and  can  be  of  service  to,  those  whose 
accepted  truths  are  more  or  less  tainted 
with  human  theories  and  associated  with 
errors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  every  discov- 
ery thus  far  made  on  the  American  conti- 
nent by  scientific  men  and  explorers  adds 
tangible  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
phenomena  and  mysteries  which  scientists  are 
unable  to  explain,  are  made  clear  and  satis- 
factory by  the  writings  left  by  those  who 
kept  these  sacred  records.  As  between  what 
men  may  discover,  and  what  God  has  re- 
vealed, no  sensible  being  ought  to  be  long  in 
making  a  choice.  Those  who  accept  the 
Book  of  Mormon  have  made  their  choice,  and 
they  are  a  great  distance  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  to  dig  out  one  by  one  little  facts 
or  notions  for  themselves.  These  latter  go 
seeking  about  for  they  know  not  what — any- 
thing that  may  be  new,  or  tend  to  support  cer- 
tain theories  which  they  have  invented.  Those 
who  as  explorers  start  out  with  a  firm  belief 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
know  what  they  are  looking  for,  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  what  their  dis- 
coveries mean,  if  they  make  any.  They  may 
not  possess  as  much  experience  or  scientific 
knowledge  as  some  others;  they  may  not 
know  exactly  where  to  look,  nor  may  their 
search  be  crowned  with  success.  But  as  be- 
tween the  two  classes — those  who  accept  the 
Book  and  make  it  the  groundwork  of  their 
investigations,  and  those  who  reject  the 
Book  and  investigate  and  explore  in  pur- 
suance of  their  own  plans  and  inclinations — 
the  former  would  assuredly  seem,  even  from 
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a  human  standpoint,  to  have  an   enormous 
.advantage. 

AN  INTERESTING  RUSSIAN   COLONY    IN   BRITISH 
AMERICA. 

Readers  of  this  journal  are  aware  that 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Russia  has 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely,barren  of  results. 
Among  the  Slav  races,  that  is,  the  Russians, 
Hungarians,  etc.,  there  has  been  little  incli- 
nation thus  far  to  accept  the  message  of  sal- 
vation. This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  common  people,  and  to  the 
almost  slavish  control  held  over  their  minds 
and  their  bodies  by  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rulers;  also  to  the  intolerance  of  the 
laws  as  to  other  forms  of  worship  than  the 
■established  religion  of  the  state. 

But  located  up  in  British  America  there  is 
a  colony  of  Russians  who  give  evidence  of 
having  some  of  the  blood  of  Israel  among 
them.  They  are  gentle,  upright  and  indus- 
trious, though  their  intelligence  is  said  not 
yet  to  be  of  the  highest  and  their  civilization 
not  of  the  most  advanced.  They  are  simply 
and  deeply  religious,  strict  vegetarians  and 
scrupulously  clean.  With  them  religion  is  a 
serious  matter — they  accept  in  its  entirety 
and  spirit  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  loving 
their  enemies  and  being  as  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  war  as  ever  the  Quakers  were.  In 
fact,  in  many  respects  their  faith  and  doc- 
trines are  similar  to  those  of  the  Friends. 
They   have  very  few    outward    ceremonies; 


have  no  fixed  place  of  worship,  but  meet  in 
each  other's  houses  to  sing  and  pray. 

They  came  to  America,  as  the  Saints  came 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "willingly  because 
they  had  to.»  They  were  objects  of  relent- 
less persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
government  simply  for  their  religion's  sake, 
and  had  been  banished  and  driven  more  than 
once  before  being  allowed  to  come  to  this 
continent.  Even  the  officials  who  hounded 
them  so  cruelly  speak  of  their  fine  qualities, 
their  integrity,  thrift,  good  feeling,  and  su- 
perior type  of  Christianity.  They  are  a  re- 
markably large  and  sturdy  folk,  men  of  seven 
feet  in  height  being  said  to  be  common 
among  them.  The  colonists  number  some 
seven  thousand  souls,  scattered  through  the 
various  provinces;  others  of  the  sect  are  still 
in  Siberia  and  southern  Russia.  They  are 
generally  called  Doukhobors,  which  means 
"wrestlers  with  the  spirit,"  but  they  style 
themselves  <iUniversaI  Brotherhood  Chris- 
tians." 

In  the  new  land  of  their  adoption  they  are 
said  to  be  prospering;  they  mind  their  own 
business,  and  want  nothing  of  their  neigh- 
bors except  to  be  let  alone.  Their  progress 
and  growth  under  their  new  conditions  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  Meanwhile,  the 
idea  of  the  fathers,  that  this  land  should  be 
preserved  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  receives  encourage- 
ment and  favor  of  a  new  and  interesting 
character. 

The  Editor. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
IV. 

It  is  hard  to  be  poor,  and  be  honest  as  well; 
But  blessings  will  follow,  as  story-books  tell. 
If,  tempted  to  steal,  being  hungry  and  cold. 
To  the  great  eighth  commandment  we  faith- 
fully hold. 

-^^  YEAR  passed  with  but  two  or  three 
/▼I  moves  from  place  to  place  for  the 
Kane  family,  and  they  got  on  very 
well.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  in  one  place 
during  the  summer,  and  had  a  nice  garden; 
so  large  a  crop  of  potatoes,  for  a  small  place, 
that  Sister  Kane  said  afterwards  she  dared 
not  tell  the  truth  about  it:  for  she  feared 
people  would  not  believe  her  story,  it  sounded 
so  "large."  They  though  it  a  special  bless- 
ing. 

The  autumn  brought  troubles  for  the 
Saints  again,  and  Brother  Kane  was  called  to 
other  portions  of  the  country,  and  had  to 
leave  his  family  to  look  after  themselves. 
Before  his  return,  a  fierce,  cold  winter  was 
upon  them.  It  was  very  hard  for  Sister 
Kane  and  her  children  to  keep  up  courage, 
for  their  house  was  a  small,  cold  one,  and 
their  clothing   thin  and  scant. 

The  winter  days  grew  colder  and  colder. 
And  before  Brother  Kane  got  home  to  his 
family,  the  fire-wood  he  had  left  for  them 
was  all  burnt  up. 

Sister  Kane  did  the  best  she  could  to  keep 
her  children  from  suffering  with  the  cold. 
Day  after  day  she  went  out  and  picked  up 
bits  of  bark  and  sticks  which  she  found  by 
the  rail  fence. 

Favie  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  help 
his  mother,  and  wanted  to  do  so.  But  just 
at  that  time,  in   the   midst   of    their   great 


needs,  Favie  was  taken  very  sick  with  fever 
and  ague. 

A  neighbor  woman  called  in  one  day,  and' 
seeing  how  much  they  were  in  need  of  fuel^ 
she  advised  Sister  Kane  to  get  wood  from  a 
yard  not  far  from  their  house. 

«Dr.  Myers  will  never  miss  it  in  the  world, >► 
said  the  woman.  «Just  see  the  cords  and 
cords  of  wood  he  has  had  chopped  and  piled 
up  there!" 

Sister  Kane  felt  quite  indignant  at  such 
advice.  <iNo!>»  she  said,  "I  would  no  sooner 
think  of  touching  that  wood,  which  does  not 
belong  to  me,  than  I  would  of  going  to  the 
doctor's  house  and  stealing  something  out 
of  it." 

That  conversation  between  the  neighbor 
and  his  mother  was  a  great  lesson  in  honesty 
to  Favie.  He  lay  there  on  his  little  bed,  by 
turns  shaking  with  chills  and  burning  with 
fever,  and  listened  to  the  two  women  talk. 
And  he  could  but  admire  his  mother's  true 
nobility,  and  feel  rather  grand  to  think  that 
even  in  their  extreme  poverty  and  misery, 
they  were  still  highly  honorable  in  the  tru- 
est sense,  and  would  so  continue.  For  he 
would  stand  by  his  mother  and  her  principles 
to  the  last,  come  what  might.  He  felt  like 
shouting  out,  «Bravo,  Mother,  bravo!»  or 
something  like  that,  but  was  too  weak. 

Now  here  comes  a  true  story  of  honesty 
being  rewarded,  just  like  we  read  about  in 
good  moral  books. 

One  very  cold  day  Sister  Kane  was  out 
picking  up  sticks  to  keep  her  children  from 
freezing,  when  Dr.  Myers  drove  by  with  his 
horse  and  sleigh.  He  stopped  and  looked  at- 
the  woman  so  near  to  his  wood-yard,  which 
was  filled  with  piles  and  piles  of  wood,  all 
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•chopped  ready  for  burning.  There,  just  out- 
side the  yard  fence,  she  was  poking  about  in 
the  snow  to  find  twigs  and  bark  which  had 
fallen  from  the  trees. 

«Why  don't  you  go  inside  the  fence,  and 
get  some  of  that  wood?»  called  out  the 
doctor  to  Sister  Kane. 

••Because  it  does  not  belong  to  me,"  she 
answered. 

••Well,  it  belongs  to  me,»  said  the  doctor, 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  heroism  and  up- 
I'ightness  of  the  small,  frail  woman;  "and  I 
say  for  you  to  take  all  you  want,  and  all  you 
need  of  it,  until  you  are  otherwise  provided 
for." 

Sister  Kane  expressed  her  sincere  thanks 
to  Dr.  Myers,  who,  instead  of  driving  direct- 
ly away,  hitched  his  horse  and  went  into  the 
poor  littl?)  house  where  she  and  her  children 
lived. 

Finding  Favie  so  very  ill,  the  doctor  left 
two  powders  for  him,  one  to  be  given  im- 
mediately and  the  other  in  a  short  time. 

But  the  first  dose  had  so  powerful  an  effect 
that  the  second  one  was  never  given.  The 
medicine,  whatever  it  was,  nearly  killed  the 
little  boy,' it  was  so  strong.  But  that,  to- 
gether with  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  broke 
up  the  chills  and  they  did  not  return. 

Soon  after  giving  Favie  the  powder,  his 
mother  thought  he  was  dying  sure,  he  was 
so  bad.  But  faith  was  given  to  the  child, 
and  he  said  faintly,  i<Ma,  I  wish  Brother 
Coombs  would  come  and  administer  to  me." 

Brother  Coombs  was  sent  for,  and  came 
at  once.  He  administered  to  Favie,  and 
from  that  time  he  grew  better  rapidly  until 
he  was  well. 

The  dark  days  of  that  season  seemed  to 
have  passed  for  Sister  Kane  and  her  children. 


Thanks  to  the  Lord  and  good  Dr.  Myers,  they 
had  plenty  of  wood  to  keep  their  fire  burn- 
ing, and  Favie  was  well  again.  It  was  not 
long  after  that  till  Brother  Kane  got  back  to 
his  family.  And  still  further  good  luck  came 
to  them;  a  school  teacher  was  wanted  in  the 
place,  and  Brother  Kane  got  the  position. 
This  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  family 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  some  comforts. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Favie  and 
Rhoda  were  watching  for  their  father  to 
come  from  school,  when  a  strange  rig  with 
two  men  in  it,  or  on  it,  drove  up  and  stopped 
at  their  door.  It  was  a  load  of  corn-fodder 
on  a  low,  wooden  wagon.  The  wheels  of  the 
wagon  were  four  rounds  sawed  out  of  the 
body  of  a  tree,  and  were  coupled  together 
with  poles  put  through  holes  in  the  center 
of  the  rounds.  There  were  no  tires  or  iron 
about  it.  When  the  odd  wagon  stopped,  one 
of  the  men  got  off  and  came  into  the  house. 

He  told  Sister  Kane  her  husband  had  sent 
her  something  to  cook  for  Christmas  dinner. 
And  then  he  handed  her  a  fine,  dressed  turkey. 

They  had  no  stove,  or  oven  of  any  sort, 
but  Sister  Kane  roasted  the  turkey  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

That  Christmas  seemed  a  very  grand  one 
to  Favie,  and  he  never  forgot  it. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 

LOVE    LIGHTENS    THE    LOAD. 

♦O"  F  the  little  girl  and  boy  who  are  seen  in 
11  the  picture  on  the  next  page  carrying 
the  smaller  children  on  their  backs,  had 
instead  to  carry  that  many  pounds  of  flour  or 
coal,  the  load  would  be  thought  a  very  heavy 
one.  What  makes  it  seem  light  and  easy  to 
these  little  folksis  that  they  are  in  love  with 
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their  burden.  One  cannot  very  well  love  flour 
or  coal,  though  both  are  useful  and  people 
must  have  them.  But  every  boy  and  girl  whose 
heart  is  right  loves  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  that  come  into  the  household  to  glad- 
den every  heart. 

Whatever  is  done  from  love  is  done  cheer- 
fully. Love  is  said  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  taught  that  God  Him- 
self is  love.  It  is  therefore  an  attribute  which 
should  belong  to  His  children,  and  which 
should  make  them  more  like  Him. 

Let  us  hope  that  sturdy  little  Charlie  will 
make  no  slip  or  misstep  through  which  Baby 
Nell  will  get  more  of  a  wetting  than  if  he 
had  allowed  her  to  paddle  through  the  brook 
herself.  Sarah  will  probably  get  safely  across 
with  her  plump  load  of  sweetness — blue-eyed 
Jen — though  she  advised  that  the  longer  way 
be  taken  around  by  the  bridge,  rather  than 
to  try  to  cross  the  brook  on  the  flat  stones. 
But  Charlie  knew  a  short  cut  through  the 
brush  and  beyond  the  stream  to  the  shady  hill 
where  the  sweet  flowers  grow,  and  being  such 
a  great  man,  you  know,  he  had  to  have  his 
way.  It  is  his  May-walk,  he  says,  and  he  is 
the  leader  and  guide.  A  safe  and  pleasant 
journey  to  them! 

to  the  letter-box. 

Manassa,  Colorado. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will  be  room  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  what  little  I 
may  write.  We  have  just  had  Sunday  School 
conference  here,  and  I  think  it  was  the  best 
of  all  conferences  that  I  have  ever  attended. 
We  had  Brother  Maeser  with  us  and  he  seemed 
to  be  chuck  full  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  when  he  spoke,  the  whole  room  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  the  same  good  Spirit.  I  hope 


the  Lord  will  abundantly  bless  Brother  Maes- 
er with  long  life,  good  health  and  strength, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  make  many  visits  to 
Manassa  and  give  us  such  grand  and  profit- 
able and  noble  counsel  and  instruction  as  he 
did  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  feel  that  the 
same  would  be  good  and  profitable  in  every 
Stake  of  Zion. 

I  attend  Sunday  School,  Primary,  religion 
class  and  day  school.  These  are  all  well  at- 
tended and  are  fine.  I  have  a  good  father 
and  mother;  I  have  three  brothers  living  and 
three  sisters.  One  of  my  brothers  is  very 
ill;  if  he  gets  able  we  expect  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  City  soon,  where  we  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. I  trust  the  Lord  will  abundantly  bless 
all  the  interests  of  Zion  throughout  the  whole 
earth. 

Your  little  friend, 

Emma  Spiker.    Aged  10. 

Grover,  Wayne  Co.,  Utah. 

I  live  on  a  farm  up  in  the  mountains.  We 
can  haul  four  loads  of  wood  in  one  day.  We 
have  plenty  of  fine  water. 

I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
As  the  meeting  house  burned  down  some  time 
ago  we  have  no  Sunday  School,  but  Papa 
holds  Sunday  School  at  our  house  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  we  have  very  nice 
times. 

I  will  tell  you  how  the  Lord  has  answered 
my  prayers:  About  two  years  ago,  when  we 
were  living  in  Milford,  Beaver  County,  we 
lost  our  cows  and  thought  they  were  up  to 
Minersville,  about  fourteen  miles  from  home. 
So  I  started  ofl^  after  them,  and  arrived  there 
safe,  but  could  not  find  the  cows.  Then  1 
started  down  the  river  and  lost  my  way  com- 
ing home;  the    brush   being  so  high,  I   was 
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very  frightened  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Then  I  thought  of  my  Father  in  heaven, 
and  knelt  down  and  asked  for  help.  I  got  up 
and  went  a  little  farther  and  came  to  a  road 
which  led  me  home. 

The  Lord  has  also  answered  many  other 
prayers  for  me. 

Joseph  Hickman.    Aged  12. 

Pleasant  Grove. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  -Juv- 
enile Instructor.     I  also  like  to  read  the 
newspapers,  and  am  sorry  there  is  so  much 
war  in  the  world. 

We  have  an  excellent  Primary  and  Sunday 
School.  James  D.  Thome  is  my  teacher.  I 
like  to  study  and  read  good  books.  I  am  in 
the  sixth  grade.  Music  is  my  favorite  study, 
and  I  like  to  play  on  the  organ. 

The  Juvenile  is  good  and  true, 
I  love  to  read  its  pages  through, 
The  lessons  given  will  teach  us  faith. 
And  lead  us  in  the  ways  of  truth. 

Claude  E.  Hayes.    Aged  12. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
As  there  have  not  been  any  little  letters  in 
the  Instructor  lately,  I  thought  I  might  send 
one  now  and  not  crowd  any  one  else  out  or 
have  my  own  left.  I  think  when  we  hear  of 
so  much  war  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  peace 
in  our  land,  and  that  we  have  righteous  men 
to  tell  us  how  the  Lord  wants  us  to  live,  so 
we  can  have  His  blessings  all  the  time.  I 
am  glad  that  I  am  a  little  Mormon  and  live 
in  Utah.  I  send  my  love  to  all  the  children 
everywhere. 

Alice  Crone.    Aged  13. 


Pima,  Graham  Co.,  Arizona. 
A  year  ago  last  summer  my  mother,  three 
of  my  brothers  and  myself  went  to  the  Gra- 
ham Mountain  to  spend  the  summer.  We 
passed  over  a  dugway  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  road. 
There  is  a  saw-mill  up  there,  and  a  flume  from 
the  mill  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I 
think  the  mountain  a  very  beautiful  place. 
There  are  many  lions  and  bears  up  there. 
When  we  had  been  there  about  a  week,  two 
of  my  brothers  went  home,  but  we  had  close 
neighbors.  My  mother  took  very  sick  and 
we  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  but  the 
Elders  administered  to  her,  and  we  all  had 
faith  in  the  Lord,  and  she  soon  got  well.  We 
soon  came  home.  There  are  ten  in  our  fam- 
ily and  we  all  belong  to  the  Church. 

Pearl  Worden.     Aged  11. 


Blaine,  Utah. 
I  have  been  very  sick  with  heart  failure. 
Our  baby  too  has  had  a  hard  time  to  live. 
But  the  Saints  prayed  for  her  and  me  and  we 
are  getting  better.  Her  name  is  Lillie  Nora. 
We  live  in  South  Weber.  My  father  is  Bishop, 
and  we  farm  for  a  living. 

Myrtle  Kendall.    Aged  9. 


Alma  Ward,  Arizona. 
I  read  the  little  letters  in  the  Instructor 
and  like  them.  I  live  by  a  big  canal  and  en- 
joy myself  very  much  going  in  bathing.  I 
am  out  on  a  ranch,  but  my  friends  come  to 
see  me  real  often,  so  I  don't  get  very  lone- 
some. I  have  seven  sisters,  but  our  three 
brothers  are  dead. 

Rose  Babbitt.    Aged  11. 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RfllLROflD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"3MORT     LIINE" 

And  get  the  best. 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

100  West  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


till  81.  m 


— AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSBR, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  rOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


K66D  Moneo  ai  Home 

By  iQsafing  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 

o'  UTAH 

HEBES  J.  GRINT  St  CO, 

Genepal  Agents. 


PREACHING 

AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

This  Popular  Book  can 
now  be  had  at  <^  <,^  <^ 

GEO.  Q    CANNON  6t  SONS  CO. 

0/ilj'  a  feiv  hundred  copies  are  left  and  they 
are  going  fast . 


Price,  poit-paid,  Half-Morocco 


$2.00. 


An    Item    of    Interest   to   Salt 
Lake  Travelers  ^  j^  j*-  ji  ^ 


ALL  TEAIXS  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  start  directly 
from  this  city,  and  are  consequently 
always  on  time.  Yon  can  depend  upon 
them  to  the  miaute. 

This  feature  is  the  most  satisfying  one 
in  railway  travel,  and  in  pait,  accounts 
for  the  well  deserved  popularity  of  the 
Short  Line's  local  passenger  service. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SUMMER    EXCURSIONS 

Via 

UNION  PACIFIC  RY. 


Detroit  and  Return,  May  19-20,  $51.00. 
Milwaukee  and  Return,  June  1-2,  $43.80. 
Philadelphia  and  Return,  June  13-14,  $58.50. 
Kansas  City  and  Return,  July  1-2,  $30  00. 
Cincinnati  and  Return,  .July  9-10,  $48.50. 
Charleston  and  Return,  July  1-2,  $51.45. 
St.  Paul  and  Return,  July  13-14,  $39.90. 
Detroit  and  Return,  August  23-24,  $51.00. 
Chicago  and  Return,  August  23-24,  $44.50. 

Three  trains  daily,  with  many  hours  quickest 
time,  best  service  and  most  finely  appointed 
equipment.  All  tickets  good  via  Salt  Lake  and 
Denver. 

The  sublime  scenery  of  Echo  and  Weber 
Canons,  the  famous  "Witches  Rocks,"  "  Devil's 
Slide,"  "Green  River  Bluffs,"  "Pulpit  Rock" 
and  '■  Devil's  Gate,"  are  a  source  of  enchanting 
interest  to  all  Overland  travelers. 

For  further  information  apply  to  nearest 
Oregon  Short  Line  Agent,  or  to 

H.  M.  CLAV,  Gen'l  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


A  New  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls: 


SKETCHES^: 
IVllSSIOIlflRY  ItlFE 

A  VOLUME   OF   ANECDOTES    FROH    THE 
niSSION   FIELDS   ABROAD. 


A  handsomely  bound  book  of  144  pages,  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper  and  with  clear,  new  type. 


The  price  of  the  work  is  only 
50  cents  postpaid.  ^  J-  ^  J- 


SEND  ORDERS 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY   AND 
OQDEN,  UTAH. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAK£  OITT. 

Ko.   6— For    Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east --      8.30  a.  m. 

No.    3 — for  JrTOYO,  Grand  Junction  uud  all 

points  east 2:20  p.  m. 

No.   i — For  Provo,  Qrand  Janctlon  and  all 

points  East 9:u5p.  m. 

No.  10— For    Blngbam,   I.elii,    Provo,   Heber, 
MantI,    Belknap,    and   Intermediate 

points  7  50  a.  m 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 5  ID 

8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:U6 

1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 13:C0 

6— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:15 


I  p.  m. 

jp.  m 

J  noon 

a.  m. 

No.  «-ror  Park  Olty 8  30  a.  m. 


Na 
No 
No. 


AERIVK8  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


No.  6— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30 

Kql.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 11:46 

No.  i — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east _ R;65 

No,  9— /rom  Piovo, Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  MantI,  intermediate  points  5:55 

No.  6-From  Ogden  and  the  West 8  20 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  tlie  West 2:10 

Ho.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West  ...  7:66 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00 

Jdo.  41— From    Park  City ...6:45 

PERFECT  DIXING  CAE  SERVICE. 


p.m. 

p.  m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

a.  m. 
p.  m. 


TIOEJCT  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 
(POSTOFFIOa  OORNBB.) 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 

ALL  THE  WAY, 

Not  only  from  Denver,  but  ALL  THE 
WAY,  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  the  Union  Pacific  gives  its  patrons 
the  luxury  of  a  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Car  containing  Barber  Shop  and 
choice  collection  of  current  literature. 
No  other  line  West  of  Colorado  has  this 
elegant  service  which  is  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  experienced  travelers. 
Buy  your  tickets  to  all  points  east  via 
UNION  PACIFIC,  thereby  gaining  the 
advantage  of  quickest  time  and  best 
service. 
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George  Q.  Cannon 

&  Sons  Co. 

Have  the  largest  assortment  off 
Miscellaneous  Books  in  Utah. 


i BOOKS 


ISEID 
t  FOR 


of  the  Old  Standard   Authors. 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

TOY  PICTURE  BOOKS 


t  in  Colors,  on  Linen  or  Paper,  and  all  the  late  Books 


M4"f-i"i"i"(»i-4-f4-4"f-i-4-4-f-f4-f-i-fK  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day. 


GEORGE 


CANNON    &    SONS    G2. 


DflYN&S  MUSI6  GOMPflNY. 


SnccesBors  to  DAYNE8  *  COALiTER. 
■»*     THE     LBKDING     JUtUSIO     DEKLBRS.     -JH* 
OmCKBailNG.       1  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

fISHBR  and  I  PIANOS.  Mail  Orders.  ,nd  V  ORGARl 

S^^iRlt'ING  j  CSTTALCXJUC  TREE.  STERLING      j 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  o* 

J.  J^  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


li 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  VUSIfi. 


5CEN[C  liNE-™^^ORLD 


DENVERahd 
RIO  GRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  iw«k 


Northwest 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVINS,  G.n.rJ  Ag.ni  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  ftk 

SALT  LAKE  OTY.  UTAH,  DENVER,  COLtt 


LAWN      AND 

PORCH... 


Furniture 


Our  stock  in  this  line  is  very  fine 
this  season,  both  as  to  variety  and 
style.  We  have  a  line  upholstered  in 
Grass  Matting  which  is  very  pretty. 
It  embraces  Lawn  Chairs  and  Eockers, 
Settees,  Tables,  etc. 


H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


Two  NEW  BOOKS 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS.  '% 


HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

THE 
LATTER-DAY  PROPHET, 

Written  for  Young  People  fay 
GEORGE  0-  CANNON. 

This   is  a   handsome   volume   of 
200    pages,    and    contains  a 


over 
number  of 
illustrations  and  maps,  together  with  por- 
traits of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  Church. 
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Cloth,  embossed  in  gold  and  colors.. .50c. 
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A  Young  Folks'  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Qirist 
of  Latter-day  Saints^  «^  *^ 

By  the  well  known  writer, 
NEPm  ANDERSON. 


The  thrilling  story  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  up  to  date,  told  in 
simple  language,  with  illustrations  and 
maps  showing  every  important  location  in 
Church  history,  makes  a  book  of  198 
pages,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in 
cloth. 

PRICE  ONLY  50  CENTS. 
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It   is   well  know  that  this  famous   institution  was  orig-m^Uv 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 

General  Merchandise.. 


II        $  Growing  continuoosly,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  In  Utah 

for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
RangcSfTools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  boy  atWLoIe- 

I*       sale  or  Retail. 
I  T.  G.  WEBBER, 

•  I        ^u^^J'^of-rtH  Superintendent. 

jK  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  *^ 
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